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STUDENTS’ RIGHTS. UNDER FIRE 


Witch-hunt at LSE? 


This account of last week’s events 
at the London School of Economics 
and their aftermath is by a corres- 
pondent there who has to remain 
anonymous. ; 


The tragic death of Mr Ted Poole at 
the London School of Economics on Tues- 
day of last week has set in motion a 
savage reaction in which the whole 
movement for student rights at the col- 
lege is jeopardised. It has led to what 
can only be described as a witch-hunt, 
in which those who have led the LSE 
students in the last four months’ cam- 
paigns are the intended victims. Radicals 
and even liberals at the school, who had 
made so much headway, are suddenly 
on the defensive, fighting to keep their 
very places at LSE. What happened, and 
why? What must be done to prevent a 
tragedy from being turned into a disas- 
ter? 

The facts about last Tuesday’s events are 
by no means all certain, and they are 
now the subject of an inquiry; but there 
was so much obvious distortion in some 
of the press accounts that it is essential 
now tto try to set the record straight. 
In the first place, the demonstration was 
not an outburst of “ mindless” indigna- 
tion. It was not “protest for protest’s 
sake,” but had its origins in the very 
serious issues which were fought over 
last term. The Students Union had then 
committed itself to opposing the appoint- 
ment of Dr Walter Adams, Principal of 
the University College of Rhodesia, to 
succeed Sir Sydney Caine as Director 
of LSE in September 1967. 


Dr Adams had allowed the liberal and 
multiracial character of the college to 
be whittled away, and had not stood up 


to the incursions of the Smith regime 
on academic freedom. He had failed to 
protect his staff and students against the 
regime, and was wholly alienated from 
large numbers of both. His responsive- 
ness to outside pressures was matched 
only by his insensitivity to the wishes 
and interests of his own staff and stu- 
dents. LSE students wanted to prevent 
the appointment of a Director who would 
perpetuate the aloofness of previous 
directors and who would not stand firm 
against the increasing outside pressures 
on the LSE itself. 

The Union’s stand then was not appre- 
ciated by the authorities, who took up 
a strict constitutional position: students 
had no say in such matters. The Presi- 
dent was even barred from writing to 
the press, and disciplined when he did 
so. Punishment was avoided by a suc- 
cessful student strike, but the lack of 
student rights and participation was un- 
altered. Student views on Adams were 
still ignored, so in the new term the 
Union Council, with the executive of the 
Graduate Students’ Association, decided 
to hold a meeting on January 31, to dis- 
cuss ways of opposing Adams including 
direct action. The booking was made 
the previous week, but it was only at 
2.45 pm on January 31, 75 minutes be- 
fore the meeting was due to start, that 
Sir Sydney Caine told Marshall Bloom, 
President of the GSA, that he was ban- 
ning the meeting. 

At 3 pm five members of the Union 
Council decided that the meeting must 
go on. Leaflets announcing this, with 
the heading “‘ Caine Bans Free Speech,” 
were quickly produced and distributed. 
By 4 o’clock, the ground floor of the 
main building, outside the Old Theatre 
where the meeting was due to take 
place, was crowded out. Five or six 


The demonstration at the London School of Economics on January 31. 
Left to right: Mr Kidd, the LSE secretary; Sir Sydney Caine, the 
director; Marshall Bloom, chairman of the Graduate Students’ Associa- 
tion. 


hundred had come to the meeting, so Sir 
Sydney was called to explain the ban- 
ning. He told us he could not allow a 
meeting called to organise violence. He 


Editorial 


TREATING STUDENTS AS PEOPLE 


The account on this page of last week’s 
troubles at the London School of Econ- 
omics is a useful corrective to some of 
the reports of these events which have 
appeared. The impression has been 
widely given that on Tuesday of last 
week, the LSE students behaved as an 
unruly mob, with no justification for 
their behaviour; our report shows that 
the situation was more complicated than 
that, that the director and the secretary 
of the LSE behaved in a way which is 
open to criticism, and that an ugly at- 
mosphere may be developing in the wake 
of the tragedy of Mr Poole’s collapse 
and death. 

For us, this situation raises some import- 
ant questions about how conflicts develop 
and are solved; and some of these ques- 
tions were treated, in the light of his 
own preconceptions about politics, by 
Bernard Crick in last Sunday’s Observer. 
Bernard Crick is Professor of Politics 
at Sheffield University; he used to be a 
lecturer at LSE. His article formally 
knowledged that Mr Poole’s death was 
an accident, but heavily implied that the 
moral responsibility for it was the stu- 
dents’. He accused them of being “ex- 
cited adolescents” who “ postured as a 
‘revolutionary’ mob,” and claimed that 
the ferment at the LSE was a “shadow 
cause,” in part an “almost jealous 
emulation ” of student politics elsewhere. 


He does, however, acknowledge a real 
student cause in last week’s protest on 
overseas students’ fees. 

Professor Crick’s interpretation rests on 
two assumptions: one, that we have in 
England “a highly developed political 
culture,’ and that the proper role for 
student politics is as a pressure group 
within the established channels of in- 
fluence; two, that the opposition to Dr 
Adams is concerned only with a fight 
against apartheid and not with LSE 
affairs proper. This view seems to ig- 
nore entirely the evidence that the 
“channels of opposition and influence,” 
at LSE as elsewhere, just do not work; 
that according to the present director, 
the students have no rights: that the 
opposition to Dr Adams rests largely 
on doubts about his ability as an admin- 
istrator and his attitude towards aca- 
demic freedom; that there is an under- 
lying concern with the future of the LSE 
among the students. 

One expects those newspapers which de- 
fend tthe status quo to react to student 
demonstrations with calls for “ disci- 
pline.” Professor Crick’s article is dis- 
turbing, not just because it reveals the 
limits of his liberalism, but because it 
shows no effort to feel for and under- 
stand the concerns of the LSE students. 
In fact, it lends its weight to those who 
condemn direct action and civil disobe- 


dience without bothering to find out the 
reasoning behind it; and this is not 
something which any professor of poli- 
tics should find himself doing. 

It was part of last week’s tragedy that, in 
an emotionally charged situation, with a 
large number of people packed into a 
confined space, it was not possible to 
practise a truly non-violent form of direct 
action. A sit-down was attempted, but 
there was also what our correspondent 
calls “pushing and shoving”; and it is 
the pushing, not the sit-down, which has 
been remembered. A carefully organised 
and successfully sit-down would have 
made clearer the arbitrary and unjust 
nature of the director’s ban on the 
meeting. 

The past cannot be undone, and our 
comment is best understood as a sugges- 
tion for the future; no doubt everyone 
at LSE has done their own thinking 
over the past ten days. But if the stu- 
dents made a mistake or missed an 
opportunity, Sir Sydney Caine, from his 
position of responsibility, made a far 
more serious blunder in banning the 
student meeting. If we are to have a 
living democracy, the spirit of question- 
ing and disobedience needs to be en- 
couraged, not condemned; what the 
LSE needs is an honest attempt to tackle 
its real problems, not a diversionary 
hunt for scapegoats. 


was assured that direct action did not 
mean violence, but significantly refused 
the opportunity for a quiet settlement 
which this assurance gave him. 

After this, the meeting to discuss Adams 
gave way to a protest for student rights. 
A heckler had shouted, “ What about our 
rights?” Sir Sydney replied, “‘ You have 
no rights.” The issues of the previous 
term were sharply highlighted again. 
There was some discussion (although 
this was not easy in the crowded hall- 
way) as to what to do. Eventually, cn 
a vote, the majority decided they wanted 
to go into the Old Theatre. But no move 
was made. David Adelstein, President 
of the Union, stood on the chair which 
served as platform and said that the 
Director had made it an issue of prin- 
ciple that we hold our meeting in the 
theatre. On a second vote a large major- 
ity again voted to go in. Sir Sydney, 
after consulting Mr Kidd, the Secretary 
of the School, once more refused to al- 
low this. 

Confusion was growing, and it was at 
this point that some students made to 
go into the theatre. There was consider- 
able pushing and shoving, as Caine and 
Kidd themselves tried to stop people 
entering and ordered the porters who 
had been guarding the doors to resist. 
When Adelstein realised that students 
would not be allowed to enter he got 
up and made a further proposal that we 
adjourn to the bar. This was accepted 
by those still listening, but perhaps 
thirty or forty students were already in 
the theatre, and there were calls from 
those just outside for the rest to enter 
by other doors, which were apparently 
unguarded, so that those inside could 
not be victimised. 


continued on page 4 
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Camden teach-in 


One can be fairly certain the Peace 
News reports of events in the peace 
movement will concentrate on its nega- 
tive aspects and will often highlight 
some personal grouse of little interest to 
anyone but the reporter. 

Usually the larger and more successful 
the event the grouchier the report and 
that on the Camden teach-in on Viet- 
nam was no exception. 

The report makes practically no refer- 
ence to what was actually said by speak- 
ers who included Stuart Morris, Claude 
Bourdet and Father Simon Blake, and 
on the pro-war side, Kingsley Amis. In 
general they were informative and put 
forward numbers of constructive ideas. 
It could have been mentioned that the 
Town Hall was let free of charge by the 
Camden Borough Council because a 
majority of its members considered the 
war in Vietnam to be of great import- 
ance to the residents of Camden. This in 
itself was an achievement on the part 
of the peace movement (though per- 
haps ‘“‘ achievement” is a dirty word?). 

Your correspondent did state that large 
numbers of people were present, thus 
implying something about the continu- 
ing strength of feeling about Vietnam 
and the hard work necessary to launch 
so ambitious an event on a local scale. 
But here she was over-positive and about 
doubled the numbers. 

Naturally, at a teach-in designed for the 
general public after work and thus last- 
ing only four hours, it is quite impos- 
sible for all those wishing to speak to 
be able to do so. 

But making this the main theme of a 
so-called report is just another example 
of the defeatist, over-personalised, ridi- 
culously impatient attitudes so prevalent 
in sections of the peace movement today, 
and so regrettably, if perhaps uncon- 
sciously, underwritten by its premier 
journal, Peace News. 

Michael D. Wippell, 

10 Leighton Place, 

Kentish Town, London NW5. 


Primary schools 


I too, like your correspondent Mary 
Brown, was offended by Keith Pople’s 
article on the Plowden Report. The re- 
port was not very courageous but it did 
reflect the sort of work that is going 
on in primary schools throughout the 
country. The freedom of the infant 
school has entered the junior school 
where many teachers are no longer 
teaching along narrow curricular lines. 
Indeed, those of-us who teach in second- 
ary schools are now forced to think more 
liberally about the sort of courses we 
should provide for the first two years 
in order to continue the good points of 
primary education. 

Keith Pople is right, however, when he 
stresses the responsibility of the individ- 
ual teacher; while Plowden emphasises 
the role of the primary school as the 
foundation of the educational structure, 
it is a truism that the foundation must 
depend upon good teaching. 

The reader may not be aware of the 
iniquitous points system that works so 
unfairly against the primary school. 
Briefly, a school is given a unit total 
based upon the number of children in 
its school but with the following import- 
ant qualification: a child under 12 years 
counts as one point, from 12 to 14 as two 
points, at 15 as four points, at 16 as 
six points and at 17 or over as ten 
points. The unit total determines the 
number and size of the above-scale allow- 
ances that a school can offer to its teach- 
ers. It is not difficult to see that a 
primary school is at a severe disadvan- 
tage. A 400 pupil primary school would 
have a graded post score of two while 
a 1,400 pupil comprehensive would have 
a score of over 30. In addition to these 
allowances, Heads of Department allow- 
ances may be established at the discre- 
tion of the local authority. A 400 pupil 
primary school would be lucky to have 
one scale A post with a salary differen- 
tial of £200 p.a. whereas a 1,400 pupil 
comprehensive would have above 15 such 
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posts, two or three of which could be 
at scale E (£660 p.a.) Although the 
salary scale for teachers is common to 
all, in practice, the secondary teacher 
does very much better than the primary 
teacher. If one adds to the salary differ- 
ential the prestige and status associated 
with large secondary schools, it is little 
wonder that the teacher shortage is most 
keenly felt in the primary schools which 
already suffer from oversize classes. (By 
a curious argument, oversize classes in 
primary schools have more than 40 pupils 
while oversize classes in secondary 
schools have more than 30 pupils.) 

C. J. Weeks, 

2A Harowden Road, 

Doneaster, Yorks. 


“In a good modern primary school child- 
ren are taught to think for themselves, 
to find out, to question, to criticise and 
to create,” says Mary Brown (Peace 
News, February 3). 

Peace News is a paper which is deeply 
concerned with the origins of man’s 
hatred and destructive behaviour in 
society. A number of us who write for 
it are, on the basis of our experience, 
able to detect such origins in the work- 
ings of our established system of educa- 
tion. What is more, we are not so naive 
as to be tricked into thinking that these 
so-called modern ideas represent a move- 
ment for radical reform; on the contrary, 
our suspicion is increased - not so much 
because of what we know of children 
(and our knowledge is not inconsider- 
able), but because of what we know of 
teachers. 

Because we observe what is done to 
children in the name of education, we, 
too, have been caused to think for our- 
selves; we have been trying to find out 
the reasons for education’s corruption; 
we question its accepted practices; we 
criticise those who turn a blind eye to 
what really goes on in the classroom lest 
it should hazard their own career; we 
create a fuss about the exploitation of 
children, and we wish to see the creation 
of a system which gives children real 
freedom. We choose to write about this, 
and Mary Brown writes to complain. 
Schizophrenia. 

Keith Pople, 

38 Highgate Drive, 

West Knighton, Leicester. 


Aid and India 


I have just returned from six months’ 
extensive tour of India and would like 
to make some comments on your front 
page of January 20, arising from the 
experience of this tour. 

I am quite sure that the whole question 
of development and aid has to be gone 
into much more thoroughly. I would like 
to see an international seminar or com- 
mittee of inquiry do this, and Dr Schu- 
macher must be associated with it. 

My impression is that in India little real 
development has taken place in the past 
20 years in spite of the impressive evi- 
dence of the investment of capital in 
residential and office buildings, factories, 
schools, hospitals, roads, railways and the 
like. I am not saying that benefit has 
not resulted from such investment, but 
the people as a whole are no more in- 
volved than they were in creative life 
processes out of which real growth takes 
place - mental, spiritual and material. 
If there is one general impression that 
one gets whilst touring India, it is the 
number of people who are frustrated and 
disillusioned. That this has led to apathy 
and violence only goes to indicate that 
the efforts of those holding positions of 
responsibility have been largely mis- 
guided. That honesty of purpose has not 
impressed itself on the minds of most 
people points to a deeper malady which 
a general sense of impotence prevents 
people from facing. Catastrophe could 
follow, but this cannot be tolerated in 
the twentieth century; it will be pre- 
vented, revolutionary activity will be 
suppressed and the disease will not be 
cured. Fortunately it is also possible for 
people throughout the world to become 
involved in the right diagnosis and cure. 
I would also like to comment on the 
Bhoodan-Gramdan movement, also men- 
tioned in your article. Having spent most 
of five years deeply involved in the 
movement, I may also be considered a 
partisan, but I hope not in a derogatory 
sense. 

There is much that can be termed im- 
pressive about this movement. It began 


Letters to 
the Editor 


with the Bhoodan (land-gift) phase, 
when hundreds of thousands of people 
were moved to give land for landless 
and a spirit of revolution was in the 
air. But Vinoba Bhave saw the danger of 
organised do-gooding and dampened the 
organised effort to secure land sharing 
in favour of spontaneous action, for es- 
sentially his quest was - and still is - 
for an awakened populace as the founda- 
tion for a non-violent order. Then Gram- 
dan began: people saw that the full 
achievement of Vinoba’s objective could 
come through common ownership of the 
means of production by the village. A 
new spirit of revolution is again in the 
air; 35,000 villages have taken the first 
steps to common ownership and cor- 
porate responsibility, and many thous- 
ands of such villages are grouped to- 


‘gether, thus preparing the way for real 


growth utilising regional organisation 
and intermediate technology. 

I feel sure that Vinoba understands the 
basis of true development and knows 
what kind of situation is required with- 
in which aid from outside can be truly 
beneficial - and in the famine condition 
of Bihar where the Gramdan develop- 
ment is taking place, a tremendous need 
for outside aid exists. My question is, 
however, whether the technique by 
which Gramdan is achieved in the village 
does in fact bring about an awakening 
amongst the village people so that they 
feel that they are participating in a 
revolution. In the excitement arising 
from the universal and passive response 
of village people, it is easy to lose sight 
of the need for their revolutionary 
change of consciousness. 

Another question is whether such an 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Well, was it a hoax? Peace News was 
surely right to raise this question in 
relation to the letter from Kingsley 
Amis and others in the Times recently. 
One wonders if it is possible that the 
signatories of this incredible exercise in 
slipshod, school playground reasoning 
and sheer political naivete can really 
have no inkling of the extent of the 
disservice they perpetrate to the prin- 
ciples they profess to promote. In the 
same week that they are asking “ which 
side are you on” the “side” they want 
to call their own proceeds to set about 
the deliberate obliteration of sixty 
square miles of country! Can _ these 
gentlemen not see, even at this late 
stage, that war as an instrument of 
national policy is today a short cut to 
national degradation? And have they 
anyway ever tried to count the detailed 
cost? The blood on our hands of the 
maimed and the dead? The untold hor- 
rors heaped upon the innocent heads 
of countless women and children? The 
tortures? The corruption of public life 
in Vietnam? The escalating callousness 
of an entire generation of militarised 
young American men conscripted to fight 
in Vietnam against young Asian men 
conscripted to fight against them? The 
frightening perversion of truth and the 
growing area of government deceit to 
keep the exercise going and the widen- 
ing “credibility gap” that ensues? The 
increasing spirit of conformity, intoler- 
ance and authoritarianism in US public 
life? The measureless waste not only of 
life, but of the means to sustain life? 
The squandering of resources whilst in 
nearby countries people are dying of 
hunger? Do Mr Amis, Mr Bernard 
Levin and their other friends really sup- 
pose that from all that can come any- 
thing decent or durable that honourable 
men would welcome? Can they not see 
that truth does not need to resort to 
such savagery, and that if the Viet Cong 
had taken over Vietnam after the French 
evacuation there are countless ways in 
which democratic ideals can be pro- 
moted, despite such setbacks, countless 
ways in which truth and love can be 
asserted (especially against the inherent 
fissiparousness of communism) without 
destroying idealism to its roots with the 
ignoble depravity of war? 

Or do they prefer to cling to that hoar- 
jest of all contemporary illusions, that 
the ends, however shorn of splendour, 
justify the means, however. squalid? 


achievement as is undoubtedly being 
made can last without the educated of 
the towns and cities becoming involved - 
and this is certainly not happening. I 
know that Vinoba believes that the 
village movement will make its own 
challenge which will ultimately be felt 
by the urban areas, but challenge thus 
received might easily be resisted, where- 
as involvement in the process of achiev- 
ing results at the village level will pre- 
pare students and others for the necess- 
ary urban change. 

Donald G. Groom, 

10 Holyoake Walk, London, N2. 


Abortion 


Tan S. Sutherland seems to assume that 
only women can exercise birth control. 
Yet men only need to walk in any 
chemists, some barbers, and some book 
exchange shops, to purchase men’s con- 
traceptives for as little as 1s 3d each. 
But no! They do not enjoy that, so un 
married girls and women suffer, married 
women can go to the family planning 
experts. 

The law needs an immediate change, 
if a man makes an unmarried girl or 
woman pregnant, and suggests abortion, 
he should be punished for “ attempted 
bodily harm.” 

He could have spent 1s 3d for a con- 
traceptive, or a pound or two for a 
prostitute. There would be an immediate 
drop in the abortion rate if my suggested 


new law was accepted, and was the 
alternative. 
Mrs E. M. Farrimond, 
1618 Chorley Old Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. 
a 


“TI am a salesman, and books must be 
handled as a product.” Thus spake “ im- 
maculately dressed” Mr Blank Blank, 
a paperback company director, to an 
evening newspaper reporter. This is one 
of those poisonous statements that makes 
me sorry to live in the age that has 
uttered it. It is the sort of statement 
which seems all right at a first glance; 
age of commerce, you can’t run a 
business at a loss, profits are a sign of 
success - and how we all love success, 
and so on. But this man is not, one re- 
flects, talking about shaving soap or 
sausage skins, he is talking about the 
vitals of any civilisation, about books. 
And he is unconsciously, quite uncon- 
sciously, poor chap, emphasising how 
warped, crippled, crooked and corrupt 
are the values by which our society 
seeks to ensure its survival. He indicates 
one of the clearest possible reasons why 
a society with such values can’t possibly 
prevail, and he exemplifies no less clear- 
ly how it doesn’t remotely deserve to 
even if it could. When all is said and 
done, only a diseased state of mind 
would treat even the commercial aspect 
of shaving soap as the be all and the 
end all of existence, so that notices 
about shaving soap occupied (as they do) 
more space in the public prints and 
engaged far more of our attention than, 
let us say, the fate of our thousands of 
children in orphanages deprived of ordin- 
ary parental love; but when such reason~ 
ing is applied to books it is a sign that 
what was once a headache is now an 
advanced and acute paranoia. God save 
us all. 
* * * 

I put some bread and a cheese rind on 
the window sill and soon a couple of 
blue tits discovered it; very hesitantly 
and with enormous timidity a plump 
little robin joined them and until dusk 
fell they fluttered about there inter- 
mittently. I carried on with my writing 
until outside it was quite dark and a 
slight movement caught my eye. I 
thought it was a late bird, town-bred fool 
that I am, but it was a lovely little 
field mouse with the most rounded and 
delicate ears imaginable visible in the 
light from the window. The birds had 
taken turns standing on the cheese rind 
for purchase and pecking at it furiously. 
The mouse sniffed warily, like a trot- 
skyist entering the Lamb and Flag, took 
a nibble or two by way of sampling it, 
like a retired court manicurist tasting - 
the marmalade in a strange hotel, and 
then made off with it with the cautious 
care of a capitalist about to cook the 
books. Not long afterwards a cat came 
into view, its mind full of psychedelic 
and existential nothings, and I, who have 
a passing fondness for the feline fratern- 


ity, chased it away. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


On January 26, the Friends of King 
Hill announced the start of a_ direct 
action campaign against the Sunday 
newspaper The People. On that day, and 
the following day, both Fleet Street 
and Endell Street, where The People 
has its offices, were picketed. Placards 
stating “ The People publishes lies ” were 
displayed, while attractive mini-skirted 
girls distributed thousands of copies of 
a four-page pamphlet headed, Home- 
lessness - The People exposed. 

At 1 pm on Friday, January 27, Del 
Foley and Manny Blankett were arrested 
outside The People offices. The follow- 
ing morning, at Bow Street, Manny 
Blankett was fined £1 for obstruction, 
after a charge of insulting behaviour 
had been withdrawn, while Del Foley 
was remanded on bail on a charge of 
affixing placards to a wall. 

The people in this campaign are under 
no illusions about the strength of the 
adversary they have challenged. They 
are keeping a pledge made almost a 
year ago, when The People published 
an article attacking one of the men in 
King Hill Hostel, Roy Mills. At that 
time, the campaign by homeless families 
against the inhuman rules and condi- 
tions that the Kent County Council were 
imposing at the hostel for the homeless 
at West Malling was receiving a great 
deal of publicity. The struggle was aimed 
at preventing the separation of husband 
and wife, forcible eviction of families 
after three months, and the subsequent 
necessity to take children into compul- 
sory “care.” 

It had begun in August, 1965, when a 
family about to be evicted, had _barri- 
caded themselves in, and the husbands, 
including Roy Mills, moved into the 
hostel in defiance of the KCC. It lasted 
until August, 1966, when the KCC final- 
ly conceded the demands and revised 
its rules. 

Press coverage generally. was sympa- 
thetic, and played a major part in build- 
ing up public support. Roy Mills was 
one of several men who were committed 
to prison for contempt of court, after 
the KCC had secured a court order 
preventing them from staying with their 
wives. 

This was where The People came in. 
This Sunday paper specialises in expos- 
ures. Everyone else seemed to be ex- 
posing the KCC. The People decided to 
expose Roy Mills. 

Their reporter, Pat Elston, visited the 
Mills family at the hostel just before 
Christmas, 1965. She pretended great 
sympathy, and told them that her arti- 
cle would almost certainly ensure that 
they got a house. 

The article appeared on January 2, 1966, 
under the title, “Don’t Waste Your 
Pity On This Phoney Martyr!” With 
the sub-heading, “Everyone Was Sorry 


For Poor Mr Mills, The Man In The 


Hostel Row. But Read The Full Facts 
..., it began with a sneering resumé 
of the campaign, which omitted any ref- 
erence to the issues involved. It was 
followed by a savage personal attack. 
In what purported to be the true and 
“full” story of Roy Mills, he was de- 
picted as a worthless parasite, himself 
prepared to cash in on the misfortune of 
others. 
When four of the Friends of King Hill 
visited those people mentioned and 
quoted in the article, they found that 
many of the statements published were 
denied. For instance, The People stated 
that “a Mr Brian Hopkins let the Mills 
family one room in his house,” and 
quoted Mr Hopkins as saying, “ When 
they left, our new settee and the mat- 
tress and bedclothes had to be des- 
troyed.” When interviewed by the 
Friends of King Hill, Mr Hopkins de- 
nied vehemently that he had ever said 
anything remotely resembling this. 
They have a signed statement from him 
which reads as follows: 
“J, Brian William Hopkins of (ad- 
dress) have at no time statéd that after 
Mr Roy Mills and Mrs Mildred Mills 
left my house, ‘our new settee and 


| renounce war and I wilinever B 
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Jim Radford 


the mattresses and bedclothes had to 
be destroyed,’ as stated in The People 
on Sunday, January 2, 1966, nor is it 
true that because of the Mills family 
I had to destroy a settee and mat- 
tresses and bedclothes.” 
A more typical example of the technique 
used by The People is the following: 
“At one time, the Mills family was 
renting a house at South Avenue, 
Rochester, Kent, for £4 10s a week. 
Yet Mr Mills had the nerve to charge 
a woman £5 rent for one room in the 
house.” 
When the Friends of King Hill traced 
the woman in question, they found that 
there had indeed been an agreement 
that she should pay £5 a weck, but that 
this covered the cost of full board for 
her and her two children, a point that 
The People had apparently considered 
too trivial to mention. 
On virtually every point at issue that it 
was possible to check, the Friends of 
King Hill accuse The People of distortion 
or gross inaccuracy. They took signed 
statements from everyone they saw, and 
in each case those statements contradic- 
ted in part or in full the statements 
given in The People. 
A libel action was commenced against 
The People, but now, 12 months later, 
Roy Mills has withdrawn it, because he 
has been advised that it could take 
two years before this action came to 
court; the cost could run into thousands 
of pounds. 
The Friends of King Hill have chosen 
this particular time to launch this cam- 
paign, because The People is currently 
exploiting the tremendous interest and 
sympathy that the film, Cathy Come 
Home, has aroused. Jeremy Sandford is 
doing a magnificent job, but it is nause- 
ating to see The People posing as the 
champion of the homeless when one re- 
calls the concluding remarks of their 
earlier feature about a homeless family: 
“Kent County Council should do one 
more act of kindness - they should 
put the Mills children into a home. 
Then they should kick Mrs Mills out 
of the hostel.” 
The Friends of King Hill are not so 
foolish as to think that they can 
seriously threaten such a _ powerful 
enemy, but they intend to show that a 
group of people prepared to adopt un- 


Chris Gilmore 


conventional methods can fight back. 
Primarily, they are standing by a man 
who fought and went to prison, not 
just for himself and his own family, 
but for a principle. 

Roy Mills is no saint and he does not 
pretend to be one. He frankly admits 
that some of the things written about 
him in The People are true. He has been 
in prison for theft and he has twice 
been evicted for non-payment of rent. 
Like many people, he has made mistakes. 
He has also had rather more than his 
share of bad luck! For instance, one of 
the evictions followed a serious accident 
he suffered while digging the garden. An 
old war-time cannon shell exploded in 
his face. He was away for nine months 
without compensation of any kind and 
with nothing but the meagre sum doled 
out by the National Assistance Board to 
maintain his large family. 

To write the full story of Roy Mills would 
require far more space than is available 
here. It would certainly leave him open 
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to unkind criticism, but it would also 
evoke tremendous sympathy. The People 
article was malicious and_ essentially 
irrelevant to the question of conditions 
at King Hill Hostel. 

In their pamphlet, “The People ex- 
posed,” the Friends of King Hill have 
effectively refuted many of the allega- 
tions made in this distasteful example of 
Sunday journalism. They conclude by 
suggesting that those who normally buy 
The People could change to another 
paper, advertisers should withdraw their 
support, and that trade unionists working 
on the paper might like to consider a 
token strike. 

A copy of this pamphlet has been sent to 
the Press Council, together with a detail- 
ed complaint. 

The full story of the King Hill campaign, 
and Roy Mills’ part in it, is told in the 
new 40-page booklet, “The KCC Versus 
The Homeless,” available from Heather 
Russell, 53a Westmoreland Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent, price ls 6d (postage 5d). 


FROM RAGS TO REVOLUTION 


Always alert to the deficiencies of their 
elders, students have often shown great 
ingenuity in betraying these, be it in 
rags, revels or revolutions. In the case 
of Leeds University, they showed enough 
originality to choose, as their entry for 
the twelfth National Student Drama 
Festival, a play, first written in 1946, 
whose central point is more relevant to 
today’s dilemma than almost anything 
presented in the West End for the last 
twenty years. 


The Chinese Wall by Max Frisch reminds 
those, who might rather not remember, 
that the bombs, hydrogen and cobalt, are 
of such cosmic gravity that the world’s 
history till now seems but a messy dress 
rehearsal for this, the final reckoning 
and perhaps the last scene of all. 

Though of such drastic importance, this 
epic play is over-long and often pro- 
tracts the obvious within dated theatri- 
cal devices, mostly borrowed from 
Brecht. Set in Ancient China, the for- 
miat loose enough to encompass here and 
there, then and now, we have a fancy 
dress parade of prototypes through the 
ages, including Romeo and Juliet (love 
in strife); Pontius Pilate (eternal guilt); 
Brutus (rabble-rouser); Napoleon (re- 
lentless conqueror); Cleopatra (‘‘ Most of 
all, I like men!”); Columbus (disap- 
pointed discoverer); and Philip of Spain 
(bloody tyrant). These characters com- 
ment on the action of the play as we 
watch the fable slowly unfold. Watching 
over the proceedings is “the Contem- 
porary,” a bewildered intellectual, who 
eventually also joins in the story. 

The Chinese Wall, like others since, was 
built to keep out the “ barbarians.” 
Hwang Ti, like others since, is a repres- 
sive tyrant who uses the block instead 


of the bench. A peasant mother and her 
mute son, Wang, come to the capital to 
catch a glimpse of this “Sun of Heaven,” 
their Emperor. But only we, the audi- 
ence, are allowed inside the palace. 
Hwang Ti orders that “the Voice of the 
People,” some faceless poet who has 
been writing treasonous verses, be caught 
and executed. 

Meanwhile, the Princess Mee Lan, the 
Emperor’s lovely daughter, dreams of 2 
lover, regretting that all the men she 
fancies are sent to the wars to test 
their virility. In and out drift the histori- 
cal figures canvassing their return to the 
contemporary scene, while having noth- 
ing relevant to offer except the implicit 
warning of their own failings. The first 
act ends when Wang is captured, the 
“Red Guards ” convinced that they have 
caught, not a dumb boy, but the perfi- 
dious “ Voice of the People.” 

Most of the second half is devoted to 
moral implications. Is it right, asks the 
contemporary man, to try to extract a 
confession from a dumb man who can’t 
even scream, especially since his speech- 
less tongue has already been ripped out 
during torture? The Emperor jeers at 
this questioning concern and the in- 
tellectual is demoted to the role of 
court jester. This, however, does not 
stop the Princess from falling in love 
with him and together they have some 
of the best scenes in the play. 

Her feelings, though, soon change. She 
discovers that when it comes to speaking 
out against injustice, her man shrugs in 
silence and smokes, endlessly. In private, 
he expresses his political impotence in a 
seven minute speech, warning us that 
any one tyrant has now only to twitch 
his little finger and earth will be a 


burnt-out star cruising through an etern- 
ity of nothingness. Wang, the innocent, is 
then butchered and the palace is once 
again complacent. But peasant revolu- 
tionaries suddenly surge through the 
city and the tyrant is overthrown. The 
intellectual wins the Princess but loses 
his voice. He, too, is now mute. 

The parable is clear enough. The author 
is saying that power is now too danger- 
ous to leave in the hands of one man, 
especially a dictator, because to be one 
at all demands a certain degree of 
paranoia; also that mankind cannot fore- 
stall its destiny, even after he has fore- 
seen it. Max Frisch not only rings the 
alarm but seems a convinced prophet of 
universal doom. Readers of this paper 
will find it sad that the only comfort 
he can find is that both sides have the 
bomb. While the common sense of this 
makes me feel less safe, not more, I am 
grateful that students, unlike s0 many 
unthinking adults, find the subject sig- 
nificant enough to mount this ambitious 
play. The problem needs constant re- 
examination, even if the conclusions are 
distasteful to some of us. 

This production, in a translation by 
James Rosenberg, won the Drama 
Trophy for Leeds University, and was 
subsequently given four performances 
at the Garrick Theatre in London. The 
direction by Michael Wearing was vital 
and inventive and the acting through- 
out was skilfull. Special praise to Alan 
Kentob as The Contemporary and to 
Andrea Carr, the Princess; also to Tim 
Kightley as a horrid-comic henchman and 
Les Danidoff who, though mute, per- 
formed a dance that expressed more 
pathos and passion than I have often 
seen in the professional theatre. 
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Witch-hunt at LSE 


continued from page 1 


At some point during this confusion, 
one of the porters, Mr Poole, collapsed. 
By all accounts, he was not touched. 
(The post-mortem has revealed that he 
had a heart attack, and showed no evi- 
dence of his having been hit; there is 
not to be an inquest.) Students cleared 
a way for him to be carried into a 
nearby room. The demonstration lapsed. 
Within minutes it was announced that 
Mr Poole was dead. Many students had 
now walked into the Old Theatre. Sir 
Sydney came in and announced the 
death, saying that no-one was to blame. 
He repeated an earlier promise that 
there would be no_ recriminations. 
Shortly afterwards, in the bar, where a 
few students had gone, he explained, 
as he did later to the press, that Mr 
Poole, known to have a weak heart, had 
not been put on the doors but had gone 
to join his friends on seeing them there. 


The reaction of nearly everyone that 
evening was stunned silence. But the 
next day this had given way in many 
quarters to outrage and a thirst for 
blood. The death of Mr Poole was seen 
as the inevitable or at least probable 
outcome of “direct action.” Right-wing 
students were putting down motions of 
censure on Union Council, and some 
graduates were already organising to 
remove Marshall Bloom. But most 
seriousty, the majority at a packed meet- 
ing of the Academic Board (the assem- 
bly of the academic staff) were reported 
to have violently condemned the stu- 
dents’ action. Many staff were calling 
for immediate expulsions and suspen 
sions. A minority, largely of junior rank, 
came away disgusted at their colleagues’ 


attitudes. They have since tried to organ 
ise a counter-movement, but they face 
at closer quarters than the students a 
majority which is uncomprehendingly 
hostile. The majority’s strength was 
again shown on Friday when 124 aca- 
demics issued a statement attacking 
student opposition to Adams as among 
other things ‘‘a threat to academic free 
dom.” 


By Friday the liberals and_ socialists 
among the students were beginning to 
pull themselves together. But at the 
Union meeting the Council itself put 
up a motion asking to be allowed to 
continue in office, and the President, 
obviously still shattered by it all, made 
a weak speech and allowed his enemies 
to tear into him. The acrimonious de- 
bate continued for nearly three hours 
before being adjourned indefinitely. On 
Tuesday the Graduate Students execu- 
tive faced a similar onslaught. 


It seems imperative that a firmer stand 
be made than was made in the Union 
on Friday. Firstly, they were absolutely 
right to hold a meeting in defiance of 
Sir Sydney’s ban. If students cannot dis- 
cuss what they want to, in their own 
college, they have no rights. They were 
right to continue opposing Adams: the 
reasons for their opposition had if any- 
thing gained in cogency. They were right 
to propose a discussion of direct action: 
for it is clear that there were no “ nor- 
mal” channels open in this case, and 
the previous term’s strike had shown 
clearly what was the only way to make 
an aloof and intransigent administration 
take notice of students. Six hundred 
students, moreover, were willing to come 


21 years at Housmans 


Say ‘“ Housmans ” to maybe thousands of 
peace movement people around the 
world, or to quite a lot of people around 
Kings Cross, and the knowledgable, 
painstaking and smiling figure of Dora 
Dawtry comes to mind. Who else Knows 
unerringly what are the most instruc- 
tive works on non-violence, when some 
remote handbook went out of prim, or 
what is the most worthwhile reading for 
some particular child? Who else will go 
halfway across London to get a 6d pam- 
phlet to oblige someone, then handle a 
many-paged school or library book ac- 
quisition with the same unassuming 
efficiency, and probably collect most of 
the titles herself because publishers’ 
deliveries do not come up to the stand- 
ard of service she insists on giving? 

Twenty-one years ago, then new to Lon 
don, Dora was persuaded to help for a 
few weeks at Housmans’ newly opened 
bookshop in Shaftesbury Avenue. She 
stayed, and when two years later the 
lease expired and Peace News took Hous- 
mans into its old North London offices, 
Dora came too - just “for a month or 
two” to get things running smoothly 
again. She became, and remained for 
nearly twenty years, the voluntary un 
paid manager of the new Housmans 
Bookshop. Ten years later she was cere- 
monially unlocking the door of Hous- 
mans’ bright new shop at Kings Cross. 

Since then it has doubled in size, and 
more than quadrupled its sales. Hous- 
mans now does so many different things 
for so many people that our overseas 


Appeal 


On Monday, when our books were closed 
for this financial year, donations to the 
Peace News fund stood at £4,519, a dis- 
appointing £1,481 below our £6,000 tar- 
get. In response to John Arden’s appeal 
two weeks ago, we have so far received 
£644. 

If you are one of those who have given 
us something towards this amount, you 
have our sincere thanks. If you haven’t 
yet given, and if you have any spare 
notes or coins, please help. Our work 
goes on all the year round, new financial 
year or old. The printers have to be 
paid, the heating, light, rates - even the 
wages. Peace News costs about Is 6d per 
copy to produce, and we sell it for nine- 
pence. Somehow the gap has to be met. 
We're doing what’ we can; we value 


your help. 
THE EDITOR 


friends can be forgiven their expres- 
sions of disillusionment on finding that 
it is not, after all, a super store, but a 
small shop, elevated by the enthusiasm 
and drive which Dora Dawtry and others 
have put into it, into one of the sign- 
posts in the pacifist world. 
Last Saturday, amid the Edwardian 
splendours of the International FoR’s 
headquarters, a large gathering of her 
friends enjoyed a party in her honour, 
for Dora is retiring. Peace News’ past 
chairman Vera Brittain, PPU personality 
Sybil Morrison, one-time PPU general 
secretary Patrick Figgis, who in 1945 
helped to start Housmans, and Bonita 
Blackledge of Peace News staff expressed 
in words, the affection and appreciation 
of her friends and co-workers, and Frank 
Merrick expressed them in music. 
A couple of weeks earlier a dinner in 
honour of Frank Dawtry took place at 
the House of Commons. It marked his 
retirement after eighteen years as secre- 
tary of the Probation Officers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Lord Chancellor was there 
to pay tribute to a fellow pacifist’s ser- 
vices. Frank previously served Peace 
News as a director and has contributed 
to the paper for many years. The PPU 
National Council, the War Resisters’ 
International and, previously, the No 
More War Movement have all been fortu- 
nate in having Frank on their inner 
councils. But to television and radio 
audiences, and thoroughout the social 
services he is best known for his work 
for prisoners. He was the first official 
prison welfare officer in Britain, and 
later ran the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty. He and 
Dora learned their pacifism in the hey- 
day of the Independent Labour Party 
and, as C. H. Rolph said in the New 
Statesman, “his whole life has been 
spent, as befits a pacifist and a man of 
deep social compassion, in the prevention 
of crime by other means than punish- 
ment.” 
I hear that Frank has already taken 
on three new jobs, and is writing a 
definitive work on the after-care of 
prisoners. And it will be a poorer life 
here if we don’t continue to see a lot of 
Dora, that is, if she can spare time from 
all the other things she plans to do. 
At Housmans Loren Clarke takes over 
as book manager, Richard Vaughan ex- 
plores new ways of serving the peace 
movement and David McLellan mans the 
counter and sends out orders. We shall 
be very proud people if we can equal 
the commitment and character that Dora 
Dawtry has set before us. 

HARRY MISTER 


to this meeting, and to demonstrate, amd 
many of them voted to go into the the- 
atre. And there were many points on 
which the administration was clearly 
wrong. Sir Sydney Caine and Mr Kidd 
had more than one opportunity to avoid 
trouble by conceding the students’ 
elementary demand. Perhaps the most 
irresponsible decision on that Tuesday 
was their order to the porters to resist 
the students’ attempt to enter the the- 
atre. LSE’s porters are manifestly not 
policemen. 

But the chief reason for a firm stand 
is simply this. Many people have rushed 
to play on the emotions engendered by 
the tragedy. Despite Sir Sydney’s state- 
ments at the time that no-one could be 
blamed for Mr Poole’s death, they intend 
to exploit it for their own ends. There 
{s undoubtedly an attempt to have ex- 
pelled from LSE, or removed from re- 
sponsible positions in student organisa- 
tions, those who have been most promin- 
ent in students’ clashes with the admin- 
istration. The Academic Board, dissuaded 
from immediate action, has set up an 
inquiry with power to recommend, along 
perhaps with some proposals for reform, 
disciplinary action against students. It 
is unlikely to recommend action against 
Caine or Kidd. Caine’s actions have any- 
way been endorsed by the Standing 
Committee of the Court of Governors 
(a significant prejudgment of the in- 
quiry’s findings). Caine himself has re- 
sumed his place on the disciplinary 
board and appointed a professor to sus- 
pend people, if necessary, while he is 
unable to, for this or any other reason. 
The probability of expulsions and sus- 
pensions is overwhelming, and only the 
strongest student support for the Union 
Council and the GSA executive could 
deter this. In the absence of such sup- 
port the authorities are going to feel 
they have carte blanche for expulsions. 
Should victimisation be attempted, many 
LSE students will not allow it to be 
enforced without placing the authorities 
in a position where they would have to 
deal similarly with hundreds of other 
students. There would be bitterness on 
a scale and of an intensity hitherto 
unknown in a British university. Half a 
student generation would be totally 
alienated from its teachers. This process, 
which was far gone before Tuesday and 
has been accentuated by reports of the 
Academic Board meeting, can only ag- 
gravate the problems of LSE. These 
problems are rooted in the college's 
undemocratic structure, and the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the 
Standing Committee of the Governors, 
the senior administrators, and the pro- 
fessorial staff. There is a polarisation be- 
tween them and, on the other hand, the 
students and many of the junior staff. 
There is a corresponding difference, 
only partially articulated, about what 
LSE should be - a knowledge factory or 
a free and democratic university, rooted 
in a critical response to society. This 
tension will remain until society is 
changed, but this does not mean that 
things need be exactly as they are now 
at LSE. Staff and administrators should 
ask themselves what is wrong with LSE 
that 600 students should attend a meet- 
ing called to discuss ways of opposing 
the appointment of a Director, that 600 
students should need to demonstrate for 
free speech. Those who do not, but who 
continue rather to shout for student 
blood, only condemn out of their own 
mouths both themselves, as teachers, and 
the structure of the college in which 
they work. The last thing to solve LSE’s 
problems is a witch-hunt. 


Next week: 12 pages 


Eyewitness 
report from 
North Vietnam 


Dave Dellinger 
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Two weeks ago, in the New Statesman, 
Karl Miller criticised the writers and 
intellectuals (Kingley Amis and his jolly 
friends) who signed that recent infa- 
mous letter to The Times, and sug- 
gested, among other things that the 
“logic” of their reasoning led them to 
a position where they should now call 
for the dispatch of British troops to 
Vietnam. Last Friday, the New Statesman 
printed a reply, signed by Amis and 
Simon Raven, in which they retorted 
that they did indeed believe that Britain 
should send troops to Vietnam, and that 
they were prepared to advocate this 
course of action, on the grounds that 
it would show quite clearly which side 
Britain is on. 


Now, when the life and comfort of other 
men is bound up, directly or indirectly, 
with the words you hammer out on your 
typewriter, then I believe that every 
writer has a clear moral duty to at least 
hesitate for a moment and weigh the 
pros and cons. Did Amis and Raven do 
this before they wrote that letter? I 
doubt it. Furthermore, I believe that you 
can only claim the right to recommend 
other people to shed blood if you are 
prepared to shed some of your own 
blood in the same cause. Are Amis and 
Raven prepared to do this? To put it 
bluntly, are they prepared to get out 
there in Vietnam, to sweat it out in the 
jungle among the bullets and the blood, 
to fly those helicopters and drop that 
jelly gasoline and stick that knife in 
that peasant soldier’s belly? And are 
they prepared to run the risk of similar 
obscenities being perpetrated 
themselves in retaliation? 


Perhaps they are. But I very much doubt 
it. On the contrary, if the quality of their 
physical courage in any way matches 
the quality of their moral courage, then 
I should guess that they are probably 
quite content to remain, like Orwell's 
Auden, “the kind of person who is al- 
ways somewhere else when the trigger 
is pulled.” And if this is the case, then 
it’s a sickening irresponsibility on their 
part to write letters like this. 


* * & 


The Provos have in their time made 
some very imaginative contributions to 
the principle and practice of common 
ownership, but the latest idea ascribed 
to them strikes a curiously reactionary 
note. This is a plan for “ white women ” 
on similar lines to the white bike plan. 
(These, you’ll remember, were to be 
used by anyone who needed them, and 
then left lying around for someone else.) 
The present scheme, if it’s serious, re- 
veals, obliquely, something about the 
state of normal Dutch social attitudes. 
For one thing it suggests that Amster- 
dam has a negligible colour problem. 
(Negro women can presumably be white 
women no more self-consciously than 
anyone else.) 


It also discloses a singularly old- 
fashioned attitude to women. One can 
only treat as anti-property what is gen- 
erally regarded as property in the first 
place. But then progress is always sub- 
ject to the blind spots of the society 
that conceives it. No doubt, had there 
been Provos in the Dark Ages, a white 
serfs scheme would have appeared very 
enlightened. 


* * * 


I was walking on Hampstead Heath on 

Sunday afternoon, and was more than 

usually struck by its unique other-world- 
ness. 


In some parts, I was haunted by a sus- 
picion that I was likely to run into 
Godot disguised as Kenneth Tynan. Else- 
where it dawned on me that it was 
obviously the prototype of Pooh’s forest 
3 because the Forest will always 
be there, and anyone who is Friendly 
with Bears can find it.” The Heath is 
in fact so pure that it can only be a 
figment of the city’s dry and feverish 
imagination. 
* 2 % 

Bemused and rather apolitical friend, 
on reading about the “clean-up” at 
Berkeley University: “Why doesn’t 
Clark Kerr just turn into Superman and 
finish Reagan off once and for all?” 


upon 


Life and death in 
American education 


Nat Hentoff is a staff writer for the “New 
Yorker ” and has a regular column in the New 
York weekly paper, ‘“ Village Voice”: he has 
contributed several articles on jazz, labour 
problems and civil rights to Peace News in the 
past. His new book, “ Our Children Are Dying,” 
has caused considerable comment in the 
American press; we asked David Holbrook 
to review it from the point of view of one who 
has just returned to England after spending 
three months in America working on English 
Syllabus Reform. 

David Holbrook is well known in this country 
for his writings on education and cultural 
problems: he has done much work in adult 
education and teaching, and some of his best 
known books in this area are “English For 
Maturity,” “English For The Rejected” and 
“The Secret Places.” He is also a poet (“ Im- 
aginings ” and “ Against The Cruel Frost a) 
and a novelist (“ Lights In The Sky Country 
and “Flesh Wounds’). He was a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, from 1961 to 1965, 
and his anthologies of poetry and prose for 
children (“Iron Honey Gold,” “People And 
Diamonds,” “Thieves And Angels,” “ Visions 
Of Life’ and so on) are in widespread use 


in English schools today. 


Our Children Are Dying, by Nat Hentoff (Viking 
Press, New York, $4.50) 


America claims to be the chief bastion of democracy 
in the world, and it is astonishing how successfully 
this false image is projected. I found myself recently 
the subject of some envy when I went to America 
for three months: even intelligent and critically 
minded people supposed I was going to the world 
depicted by Hollywood. In fact what one discovers 
in America is a complete breakdown of democracy. 
On some occasions there one is overcome by squalor 
as one never is in Europe. F 

One day we got off the train at 68rd Street, Chicago, 
to be appalled by the hideousness of the human 
environment - the broken-down tenements, the ugli- 
ness, the stench, the dilapidation, the degradation, 
the overcrowding, the noise. Besides the material 
slum conditions there was something you don’t find 
any longer in Glasgow, or Rome, or even Paddington 
- a hopelessness, a kind of slumped retreat from all 
human hope. Even university people shrugged their 
shoulders. Yes, there were housing schemes, but it 
was all so hopeless: nothing would ever change. ‘ 
To urge the implementation of public services In 
America is immoral - it softens people. To make 
democracy work is suspect: it is radical. Anyway, 
local government is corrupt. The middle-class sub- 
urban dwellers try not to look: they certainly 
wouldn’t sell their houses to Negroes, whatever they 
profess. The Negroes - not least Negro children - 
know that certain areas on the ground, and certain 
areas of human fulfilment, are closed to them. 


Bureaucrats and creeps 


The essential equality of human opportunity, and 
the high value of individual potentiality which 
democracy reflects at best, are simply not recognised 
in America. That society is terribly wasteful of human 
possibilities, while essential democratic energy Is 
conspicuous by its absence except for the ridiculous 
rigmaroles of election politics. What America essen- 
tially represents is a society of hate - and it is in 
this that it really involves the world. ; , 
America is the society of opportunity, which is the 
opportunity to solve one’s problems of identity, at 
the expense of others, by egocentric incorporation. 
The American mind has become almost closed to 
any other form of solution. So, anyone concerned 
with being - with creativity, life, potentialities - has 
a hard time of it there. That is why so many young 
Americans seek to give service in the world; it 
seems, in that anti-creative environment, the only 
creative possibility. : : ; 
Of course, this produces a dilemma in education. 
Some teachers in Negro slum schools in America 
said to me, “If we develop these children’s aware- 
ness of their potentialities there’ll be a social revolu- 
tion. Is this our job, to bring about a social revolu- 
tion?” I told them that their job was to develop the 
sense of human potentialities: if the revolution came, 
well, this was the inevitable consequence of a demo- 
cratic education. 

The atmosphere of their society, however, had made 
them feel doubtful. For education in America is 
not democratic. It is not efficient. It is run by 


David Holbrook 


administrators who are bureaucrats, often ignorant 
and stupid, often essentially yes-men and _peace- 
keeping creeps. (I met a marvellous young English 
teacher in New England who was sacked for un- 
locking a door ten minutes late.) The syllabuses are 
formal, dull, and as remote as maybe from the living 
issues of the world - thereby reflecting -the kid- 
gloved detachment of American academism that was 
such a treachery in McCarthyite days. 

As the Reagan-Kerr situation shows, there is a direct 
conflict between education and reaction: even what 
little there is of liberal content threatens the su- 
premacy of political reaction and the influence of 
property and finance in America. School books are 
distorted and propagandist - in favour of what The 
Chicago Tribune calls ‘The American Mettle ” - tales 
of heroism and Benjamin Franklinism. The world of 
creativity and “inner being” is essentially held in 
contempt in favour of outward, material solutions. 
So, the Negro slaves were happy (in the text-books) 
and history lessons are significantly silent on the 
subject of Negro liberation and problems of race, 
as Neste children quickly discover, as soon as they 
can read. 


Derelict democracy 


To English readers Nat Hentoff’s picture of the 
work of Dr Elliott Shapiro, a devoted principal of 
a state school in Harlem, will come as a shock - for 
one thing because many of the things we take for 
granted in England have still to be fought for in 
America. 
In American public education it is unusual for the 
principal of a school to be concerned with the con- 
tent of education and with human problems, in the 
way we expect any headmaster to be. Dr Shapiro 
stands out even for being easily approachable, in 
the way most English headmasters naturally are: 
The American teacher even has to explain as if 
in self-defence his or her natural inclination to put 
an arm round an unhappy child, or to let a child ery 
when it needs to. It is strangely not easy to use the 
word “love” in the context of American education: 
but the teachers in Shapiro’s school are sure of the 
need for love in all children, as a basis for learning. 
“When she became tense, I’d let her stop what 
A she was doing, come to me, and put her head 
in my lap. And I let her feel able to ery. I can 
usually sense in a failure situation when a child 
wants to cry, but many are afraid of that kind of 
relief. So you have to make the first move, in a 
way that lets them accept your invitation to get 
it out if they’re able to at the time. And they 
also have to be free not to accept it. If you’re 
open, sooner or later, most of them will come to 
you. The tears will burst out in a gush of anxiety. 
And the process of contact and resolution goes on 
as long as the child needs it.” 

L. Of course, there are many teachers in Great Britain 
H - as where they preserve the tawse - who have yet 
Ato accept such a need, to be the “loved” adult 
‘standing by, for the child to make use of, for his 

own human creative purposes of developing person- 
~gality. But in America this concept of education has 
to be painfully explained and asserted against the 
whole tenor of that primitive, raw society. It is 
Nat Hentoff’s achievement that he has managed here 
to record painstakingly and with an assured realism 
the attitudes of a number of devoted teachers to 
their essentially revolutionary work. It is revolution- 
ary, in a way mere protest (such as that of freak-out 
pop groups like ‘“‘ The Fugs!’’) is often not, because it 
is hard work at the human grass-roots of the society: 
it is changing America as it needs to be changed - 
only there is not enough of it. 
Dr Shapiro challenges the concept implicit in the 
term ‘“ disadvantaged ” for Negro children. 
“T came to Harlem . .. with some pre-suppositions 
that I found out were wrong. I had expected that 
children, growing up crowded together in broken 
homes, would present problems similar to those 
manifested by neurotic children. I have discovered 
that, on the whole, they do not. Most of the child- 
ren here as as ‘normal’ as children in middle-class 
neighbourhoods. But they do have overwhelming 
problems to deal with. It’s to their credit that they 
maintain their courage as long as they do.. .” 
What these children suffered from was deprivation, 
which was a consequence not only of the appalling 
social conditions, but of being forced to accept their 
expected role, of being “ bottom stream ”’ citizens. As 
I found out in America, the first problem is that 
Negro children don’t speak further than ‘“‘ Yes” and 
“No” in the classroom - unless something radical 
happens, between a teacher who gains confidence and 
pupils whose eyes are opened in a new way, in the 
context of a more democratic relationship between 
human beings: 
“*TIn some of my classes when I first came here,’ 
said Mrs Boone, ‘it took a great deal of effort 
to make the children realise you wanted to talk 
to them. And when the realisation came, they 
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were | overwhelmed. They all began to talk at 

once ’.” 
Interestingly enough - and here is a sharp contrast 
with British schooling - in such areas in America 
the teacher has to demonstrate that his advocacy of 
democracy is real by taking part with his pupils in 
local struggles - as to get the heating put on, in 
winter, in a tenement building, where a landlord 
fails to provide it. In Britain we can assume that 
the training of creative attitudes in the set-up of the 
school will carry over into the local community: in 
America democracy is too derelict for this. Direct 
action in the community must be part of schooling. 
Shapiro’s own school was rat-infested, broken-down, 
and suffered from flooding: only by putting an ad- 
vertisement in the press, having a showdown on 
TV, and securing the presence of Mayor Wagner in 
person did the staff manage to get anything done. 
(Wagner fortunately arrived just as a rat appeared.) 
In this book is recorded all the rest of the wasteful 
energy they had to expend, even to get a workable 
school provided. 


Sharpened discontent 


In America no-one will do anything for anyone else, 
in terms of public service, unless they are forced 
to. The loss of potential in this failure of local 
government is terrible, and so the society is in 
many ways a dead society, in terms of community, 
and in its mental life. 
As Shapiro says: 
“., . it’s very often said that the schools reflect 
the social order. Actually that often means the 
schools are institutions of apology for the social 
order. But it doesn’t have to be that way. The 
schools could be an instrument for changing the 
social order into a more truly democratic society. 
But for that to happen we have to break the circle 
in which professional personnel tend to remain 
loyal to institutions rather than to the human be- 
ings who should be served by those institutions. 
Where institutions don’t function, the environment 
becomes humanly derelict; a situation is bred where 
the only way frustration can be expressed is as it was 
expressed in the Watts riots in 1964. 
“. . . our means of mass communication have 
sharpened their discontent. Everybody nowadays 
has a TV set. These kids look at those fathers in 
the neat suits, they see those delicious meals and 
comfortable homes on the screen, and they look 
at where they are. At least before TV there were 
only the movies, and if you were poor, you couldn’t 
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Life and death in American education 


from page 5 


go too often. Now the whole business is shoved 
down their throats every day. ‘ 
“ A school like this can help. But there are eighteen 
hours a day when they’re not here. Sometimes it’s 
the bright ones who are destroyed first. They’re 
more acutely aware of the gap between what they 
see on TV and the unemployed men they see 
standing on the streets, to say nothing of their 
own lack of enough food and clothes. So you try 
to teach them, but on some days, it’s as if they 
pull a shade down between themselves and you. 
And you can’t get in there.” 
So, individuals close down - and so their children are 
dying: which means a nation is dying. Not even the 
recent National Defence Education Act panic can 
solve this trend: it requires an inner transformation 
at the hands of thousands of Shapiros. But he is a 
rare man - psychotherapist, teacher, democrat, organ- 
iser, and lover of children. 
Shapiro has a humility derived from his insights as 
a psychotherapist. Hentoff writes: 
“One morning towards the end of the school year, 
I found Dr Shapiro in what appeared to be one of 
his ‘gray days.’ He was abstracted, and looked 
tired. ‘There’s a lot of Eichmann in everybody,’ 
he said without preliminaries. ‘I’m not talking about 
overt viciousness. I mean the strong tendency to 
go along, to conform. Look, while I’ve been princi- 
pal of PS 119 in any given year more children are 
not educated than are educated. What do I do? 
Picket my school? Or do I pick those moments 


Thomas Disch 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Once there was an American Flag 

who wanted to protest 

American policies in Vietnam, 

but nobody would listen to him. 

When they saw him 

they would only take off their hats 

and sing a verse or two 

of the National Anthem. 

Besides, his voice was very 

small, and he was kept all day long 

at the top of a high flagpole. 

Even if no one had been singing, 

he would never have been heard. 
Other flags 

tended to regard him 

with a profound aversion, 

and the poor flag soon found himself 


entirely cut off 
from his own kind. 


At last 
one fearfully cold winter night 
the flag decided that he would 
at all costs make himself heard. 


Coming down from the flagpole 
at sunset, he wriggled himself into the shape 


of a red-and-white-striped snake 
with a bright blue cobra-type head 


and slithered off 

into the basement of the Embassy 
where he lived. There he doused himself 
with kerosene 

and dropped a flaming match 

upon his stripey tale. The noble flag 
vanished in an instant, but 

the Embassy’s basement 

was full of other oily rags 

and damp straw 

and newspapers, 

and soon the entire place 

was wildly blazing 

in the most incredible way. 

Despite every effort, 

the Embassy was lost. 

It was, no doubt, this 

gesture of protest 

that was ultimately responsible 

for President Johnson’s “ heart attack ” 
and the cease-fire that followed. 


when I can do something effective about changing 
the situation? But there’s always the possibility of 
corruption. As we let time go on, we ourselves 
develop a vested interest in keeping our mouths 
shut. We say to ourselves, this isn’t the proper 
time. But any time will be difficult. What it 
amounts to is to try to keep yourself as conscious 
as possible of your basic assumptions so that you 
don’t, in some unconscious way, move in a direction 
that alienates you from yourself and your hopes 
without your knowing it.” 
Such work inevitably involves a kind of therapy: 
this kind of comment on an intelligent Negro mem- 
ber of the staff is typical: 
“Like once a very big boy was threatening her. 
‘ OK,’ she said, ‘let’s go, sweetie.’ And she showed 
him she could take care of him. But then she said, 
‘Come to Mother,’ and kissed him while he put 
his head on her bosom. She doesn’t reject them. 
She does set up restrictions, but they’re within 
the framework of love, and they help the child 
begin to develop his own inner controls so that 
he doesn’t fall off the edge.” 
Such a therapy is here shown to be deeply relevant 
to learning (as it is in our “‘C” streams in England), 
because it seeks to foster moral development from 
the child’s own personal centre - from which he 
can release his potentialities and make use of what 
civilisation there is lying around. Nat Hentoff’s book 
is of value because he knows how this kind of con- 
cern for children’s development can help overcome 
the psychic death otherwise in store for them. 
This requires even a questioning of education it- 
self. Shapiro says: 
“T think it’s good that many of our children are 
able to question the wisdom of the adults in this 
building. It’s particularly important for Negro 
children. They’ve been taught it’s safe to be re- 
spectful. We want them to understand that they’re 
citizens and they can question. That is, they’re 
citizens except for one right - the right not to go 
to school. It’s a very important right - since we’ve 
taken it away from them, it’s our responsibility to 
make the school as interesting as possible...” 
This “interest” is related to a new concept of 
discipline: 
“T Keep telling them it would actually be easier 
for us to use strong discipline - in that narrow 
sense - but that our staff tries to develop the 
children’s liveliness. Being ‘ good’ in a rigid sense 
gets in the way of learning. The child begins to 
give the teacher only what the teacher wants and 
loses his appetite for learning, his curiosity, and 
part of his identity. 
“We're trying to help them develop an inner 
discipline...” 
- and this again is linked to a kind of therapy, in 
the absence of any other provision for help for the 
anti-social child who is “ morally ill.” 


Blaming ourselves 


Since there are no alternatives, it becomes an act 
of life-or-death responsibilty to offer as sympathetic 
an environment as possible to the many disturbed 
children. But here I was worried by a number of 
points. One was the idealism of some of Dr Shapiro’s 
attitudes to individual children for whom the outlook 
seemed grim, unless they could secure deeper help 
than a school can offer. There are individuals whose 
antisocial behaviour is the attempt to attach a sense of 
guilt to something, and so a gesture of hope. There 
are others whose antisocial behaviour is an attempt 
to feel guilty - and to begin to feel someone. Such 
individuals have not yet begun to recognise the 
difference between the me and the not-me, and 
they cannot feel concern for others. Thus it is hope- 
less to seek to help them by normal means (though 
this does not justify ill-treatment). It may not be 
possible to do anything at all. 
At the end of this book Nat Hentoff seems to take 
a line from existentialist psychology when he quotes 
Paul Fine as saying, about the most disturbed boy, 
“ John,” who haunts this book, 
“To see that someone like John is a ‘normal’ 
child whose ‘abnormal’ reactions are perfectly 
‘normal’ - given the situations to which he must 
react - is to have a faith in people that few of us 
possess . . . we move with power to clobber those 
we fear ... we are the neurotics, and these our 
defence mechanisms...” 
This is to make the disturbed child’s reactions a 
norm to which we have to adjust ourselves. This 
simply won’t do. It is no service to the sick person 
to deny the concept of health, or to blame “ our- 
selves” or “society” for his condition. The point 
surely is that implicit in psychotherapy and sympa- 
thetic education are concepts of wholeness, and a 
belief in human nature, which are norms by which 
we seek to bring individuals out of a state in which 
they are not behaving in a healthy way. 
The reactions which have gone wrong may be “ nor- 
mal” consequences of a situation in which things 
have gone severely wrong. But they’re “false” ways 
of dealing with that situation, all the same; an 
individual who commits suicide, because he wants to 
allay his feeling of intolerable doom by taking re- 
course to a self-inflicted annihilation which feels 
better is not taking a valid course, but is merely 
caught up in his own false psychic logic. 


The initial stages of the formation of consciousness 
are so complex that no interpretation which merely 
“blames” society or social conditions directly, and 
makes direct connections here, is valid or useful: 
it is a defence mechanism in itself, because it is 
a failure to be willing to recognise psychic states 
of being crippled too severely and too early to respond 
to even the most sympathetic help - such as a school 
community such as this. 


Brave New World catechism 


Or an individual may improve in one environment, 
only to collapse in another. One of Shapiro’s teachers 
makes these points: 
“I don’t agree with the theory of just giving him 
a warm atmosphere and no other limits. A child 
needs limits in order to be able to define himself. 
Some of these kids don’t know who they are... 
They've got to learn inner control from outer 
control. As for John, they’ve allowed him to be 
an idiot savant around here. They haven’t taught 
him to inhibit his aggressive instincts and they 
haven’t helped him define himself... If a child 
is allowed to act out his aggressive impulses, he 
gets worse. Like, some of the kids who’ve been in 
600 Schools* because they were disrupting classes 
in regular schools did well in that sort of strongly 
structured setting. But when they went back to a 
more permissive atmosphere, they started acting 
out again.” 
This seems to come from someone commendably 
aware that the child needs moral codes lying around, 
to make use of. But this individual also seemed to 
prefer to operate by a very aggressive kind of control, 
surely likely to impose merely a superficial socialisa- 
tion: 
“The hum of conversation in the room had grown 
louder. Stephenson turned to the class. ‘Listen 
position!’ he announced firmly, and began what 
was obviously a ritual. He would start a sentence 
and leave the last word for the class to fill in. 
“Pm nota-’ 
“© Jailer.’ 
“*T refuse to be a -’ 
“ * Baby-sitter.’ 
see I’m a , 
“** Teacher,’ 
““You are a -’ 
“* Student.’ 
“* Your parents send you to school to -’ 
“« Learn.’ 
““* They don’t send you to school to -’ 
“*Play and waste time.’ 
“Thank you very much.’ ’ 
“The ritual over, the children, silent, went back 
to work. ‘These children,’ said Stephenson, ‘are 
taught that being in this class is a privilege, 
They can’t sit here unless they function in a cer- 
tain way. I will remove a very unruly child. Des. 
troying yourself is one thing. Destroying the others 
is something else.’ ” 
Isn’t this really Gradgrind or Headmaster Keete* 
brought up to date, despite the ‘‘ enlightened” slo- 
gans of the rigmarole? His methods sound like a 
horrible travesty of our permissive attitudes, turned 
into a Brave New World catechism and ritual: 
“There was a buzz of conversation from the far 
end of the room. ‘Excuse me,’ said Stephenson, 
raising his voice. ‘What,’ he asked the class, ‘is 
Rule One?’ 
“*Respect for others, work quietly, and help, not 
hurt, each other,’ the children answered in chorus. 
“« Thank you,’ he said.” 
I once read a book by two Americans about their 
“remedial ” school - and it terrified me, by the use of 
psychological methods to subject children to even 
more damaging kinds of brain-washing than anything 
ever experienced in an authoritarian school. A pupil 
there said, obviously fighting for his own soul, “I 
can’t let you into my mind.” Here I was disturbed 
by the attitudes of some of Shapiro’s staff, and by 
Mr Hentoff’s uncritical reporting of their views as 
if they were to be approved by us. Disturbing too 
was the way Shapiro was willing to discuss - and 
complain about - his staff with a relative stranger. 
This slip reveals, however, the predicament of a 
Dr Shapiro - that he is such a lone figure. The tradi- 
tion is so bad in America, teachers are so isolated, 
so ill-trained, so much held in contempt by the 
community and even by the universities, and educa- 
tion altogether so derelict, that the kind of teacher 
who behaves in what we in Britain would regard 
as a normal, proper professional way, cannot but 
feel a bit of a way-out crank. The common form is 
to conform to a philistine, commercial, and dead 
ethos. Indeed, a good many respectable and enlight- 
ened headmasters in England would be regarded as 
dangerous revolutionaries in America. It is a tribute 
to Mr Hentoff’s reportage that he conveys both the 
heart of the matter in American education, and also 
the practical difficulties of getting anything done, be- 
yond the general run of boring, commercially ex- 
pedient, and inhumane instruction. 


* Special schools for disturbed children. 


* “ Tf-you-don't-believe-in-the-Holy-Ghost-by-five- 
o’clock-this-afternoorI-will-beat-you-till-you-do!”” 


Cards of 
alienation 


Bill Wingell writes from Philadelphia: 
There’s a lot of talk these days about 
the “alienation” of American youth. 
And the Johnson administration’s poli- 
cies towards Vietnam haven't helped the 
situation. 

On Saturday, January 28, a group of 
Philadelphia young people made it offi- 
cial: as a protest against the war, they 
marched over to the centre-city post 
office and turned in alien registration 
cards. The cards are the forms, devised 
in the McCarthy era, which persons 
visiting the US from foreign countries 
must fill out every January. They can 
be obtained and returned at any post 
office. 

Sponsored by the pacifist Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, the protest march, 
despite its serious basis, was a rather 


KLOPPENBURG 
TRIAL DEFERRED 


the 
South African pacifist who faces a prison 
sentence because he had letters pub- 
lished, while under a banning order, in 


Here is Theodore Kloppenburg, 


an American paper, The Peacemaker. 
(See Peace News, January 13.) Mr Klop- 
penburg, who lives in Durban, appeared 
in court on January 16, when his case 
was postponed until February 20. It is 
hoped that the proceedings against Mr 
Kloppenburg may be withdrawn. 


light-hearted affair. It began at the 
organisation’s store-front headquarters 
with the 20-odd participants carrying 
their “alien” cards, batches of leaflets 
and dozens of coloured balloons. 


At the outset, the demonstrators made 
a point of walking the wrong way up 
one-way streets - to the consternation 
of a pair of sombre officers of the city 
police department’s “ civil disobedience ” 
squad, who were trying to follow the 
walkers in a patrol car and who were 
being increasingly alienated themselves 
by the evasive tactics. 

On arrival at the post office, the demon- 
strators scored one successful television 
interview - always a hoped-for adjunct 
of any up-to-date protest and then 
walked to the “information” window 
to hand in their “alien” cards. A postal 
department guard stationed at the win- 
dow gave a friendly greeting to one of 
the marchers (the post office has been 
the scene of frequent anti-war demon- 
strations lately) and laughingly scolded 
him for being a half-hour behind the 
announced arrival time. 

One by one, then, the young people 
trooped to the counter to hand over 
their cards. “I'd like to register as an 
alien, sir,” said one youth to the clerk 
in the window. ‘“ We’re all alienated,” 
ventured another back in the line. 

The obliging postal employee said he 
would send the cards to the immigra- 
tion authorities, regardless of whether 
the signers were foreign citizens or not. 
“We don't check ’em,” he explained. 
“That’s for the Justice Department,” of 
which the Immigration Service is a part. 

One brief moment of concern arose when 
the female television reporter told the 
youths that her camera crew was off 
getting more film for another shot and 
it was discovered that all of the parti- 
cipants already had turned in their 
forms. Someone volunteered to fill out 
another card, however, and the camera- 
men got their picture. 

A few of the youths used their cards 
to express their “alienation” over the 
Vietnam war in no uncertain terms. For 
example, William Tyson, an 18-year-old 
employee of a Quaker service commit- 
tee, wrote on the back of the blank that 
he was calling himself an alien “ because 
the US government is napalming inno- 
cent children; because the US is en- 
gaged in a brutal, unjust war; because I 
remember the stories of the Second 
World War and the Nuremberg trials 
and I don’t want anyone to say, ‘I didn’t 
know.’” 

Perhaps the best summary of the de- 
monstrators' position was provided in 
their leaflet’s headline, which read: “ All 
Men are Brothers ... Register as an 
Alien.” In other words, one can hardly 
equate brotherhood with the present 
policies of the Johnson administration. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
COs in prison 


Gerard Daechsel writes from Paris: 
Another Jehovah’s Witness, who has 
spent two years in prison for refusing 
military service in France, has been re- 
sentenced to an additional two years. 
It was reported in late December that 
Yves Saulnier was given his second sen- 
tence by the armed forces tribunal at 
Metz. Last summer, 21-year-old Jean 
Soboto was similarly sentenced to an- 
other two years. 


In 1965 a military court at Lyons sent 
Aimé Ramirez to his second term and 
Daniel Garcia for his first term. The lat- 
ter can expect at the end of his two- 
year sentence to be re-sentenced to a 
second two-year term. But the usual 
procedure is to release them at the end 
of their third year in prison. Some esti- 
mates place as high as 200 the number 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses now in prison 
in France for refusing military and alter- 
native service. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A Czechoslovak studying in France esti- 
mates that there are about twenty 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and Seventh Day 
Adventist COs imprisoned there. 


PORTUGAL 


In Portugal, 49 Jehovah’s Witnesses, 


judged guilty of “activities against the 


State,” were sentenced last July to prison 
for periods of five months to one-and-a- 
half years and to fines of 30 escudos 
(about 7s) for each day spent in prison, 
according to a report in Le Monde. 


Although 10 had their sentences sus- 
pended, all were deprived of their poli- 
tical rights for four years. The court 
judgment accused the 3,500 Jehovah's 
Witnesses in Portugal of refusing to 
salute the flag and wear a military uni- 
form and of making propaganda against 
law and order. 


LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS 

In Luxembourg in December military 
service was abolished. In the Netherlands 
last autumn military service was reduced 
by two months, to from 16 to 20 months. 


UNITED STATES 

According to a report in La Nouvelle Ob- 
servateur there are 13,347 young men in 
America illegally avoiding their military 
service. The report says 827 have been 
arrested by the FBI or the military 
police and are in the federal prisons. 
Of those who have fied to Mexico and 
Canada, there are 350 at Toronto in 
Ontario. In Canada, pacifist organisa- 
tions; especially the Quakers, are helping 
them. 
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As American troops enter a bombed village in South Vietnam, a Viet- 
namese father cradles his dead son in his arms. This photograph (a 
UPI Radiophoto by Dana Stone) was taken on January 28. First Cavalry 
Division troops have been conducting operations in the Bon Son area 


US. aid and Ind 


Addressing a public meeting at Nagpur 
on January 22, Mrs Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India, explained US condi- 
tions for food aid. This was stopping 
of trade with Cuba and North Vietnam 
in strategic materials. 

The Prime Minister said: ‘Our posi- 
tion was that we had already stopped 
trade with North Vietnam, since 1962, 
though for different reasons. Our fear 
was that anything we exported to North 
Vietnam might find its way to China. As 
regards Cuba, we told them that we had 
been exporting jute to Cuba for a long 
time. Then they (the USA) said, ‘ All 
right, but don’t send them any arms.’ 
This we were not doing anyway.” 


RYAN DIES 


Roger Moody writes: Ronald Ryan was 
hanged in Melbourne last Friday, but it 
was not without one of the most con- 
certed campaigns for a reprieve that 
has been mounted anywhere in the 
world. 

Three thousand people marched on Vic- 
toria’s parliament house the week before 
last, and attempted to storm its gates. 
The next Sunday another 500 demon- 
strators pelted police with eggs. A pro- 
posal to black out the whole of Mel- 
bourne on the fateful morning was 
dropped by union leaders only when it 
was clear that many other lives besides 
Ryan’s were at stake; and a two minutes 
silence and stoppage of work for 200,000 
workers was approved instead. 
Twenty-four hours before the hanging, 
the police announced that they had 
foiled a plot to shoot an entrance into 
the death cell and rescue Ryan. But 
they could not prevent nearly 100 de- 
monstrators, including a Labour MP, 
from using “offensive behaviour” on 
Friday morning; and they arrested them 
lest they prevent an infinitely more of- 
fensive act from taking place. 

By the end of 1966, a large four-page 
indictment of capital punishment in gen- 
eral, and Ryan’s in particular, had been 
published by Victorian abolitionists led 
by Barry Jones. The Bristol Campaign 
against Capital Punishment, since the 
beginning of 1966 the centre for world- 
wide abolition, made Ryan’s reprieve its 
principal activity, issued petitions, and 
organised a token vigil. A few weeks 
before the execution, large numbers of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy 
in Victoria petitioned a reprieve; every 
Melbourne newspaper opposed the hang- 
ing, and said so almost every day; 
twenty-four of Victoria’s legal professors 
and teachers expressed their revulsion; 
Australian opposition Jeader, Calwell, 
called the intended act “a terrible dis- 
grace for Australia”; and Ryan’s counsel 
appealed to the Privy Council in Britain, 
and as a last resort, the Queen. 

This was the first execution in Australia 
for many years, and the first in Victoria 
State for sixteen years. The name of 
Premier Bolte has become such a by- 
word for viciousness and stupidity that 
it is likely that his government will now 
fall at the next election - in April this 
year. Few, I imagine, will be sorry. 


The Prime Minister said that when these 
conditions were put forward by America, 
“we considered the whole matter and 
consulted the chief ministers of various 
states (of India). The question was 
whether to accept food with political 
strings attached or to say, ‘No, we don’t 
want your food.’ But it was thought that 
the conditions put by the USA did not 
affect our position of honour in any way. 
We were already not trading with North 
Vietnam and our trade with Cuba was 
limited to jute.” 

She, however, made it clear that should 
a situation arise where any country im- 
posed conditions which compromised 
India’s national honour, India would re- 
ject them out of hand. “Then I will go 
to the people and tell them this is the 
position. We would rather starve than 
sell our national honour,” she said. 
Although the Prime Minister has been 
talking of external pressures and con- 
ditions attached to foreign aid off and 
on, this is the first time that she has 
spelt them out. Mrs Gandhi said that 
she had decided to keep the country in- 
formed so that no-one could later say 
that something was done behind the back 
of the people. - India News. 


Spain: riots 


Alec Bagley writes: Madrid, on Friday, 
January 27, saw the biggest demonstra- 
tion by Spanish workers there has been 
since the civil war, reports Le Monde. 
When work ended in the factories of 
the city suburbs, practically all the work- 
ers boycotted the public transport laid 
on specially for them, and marched into 
the centre of the city to shouts of “ Free- 
dom!” There were clashes with police 
and over 500 marchers were arrested. 
The workers were protesting against the 
government’s decision not to let work- 
ers’ representatives take part in the 
drafting of the proposed new legislation 
on trade unions. The success of their 
demonstration was impressive proof of 
the free union movement in the fac- 
tories. 

Students, who for the moment seem to 
have won the fight for their own free 
unions, tried to demonstrate in support 
of the workers’ great march. The police 
prevented them and the result was a 
number of casualties and arrests. The 
disturbances at the university continued 
the following Monday, and increasing 
police interference in student affairs re- 
sulted in the death of a student, who, 
according to reports in The Times, 
jumped from a window when police came 
to search his room. Madrid University: 
is now closed down, and there have been 
arrests at Barcelona University, where 
students have demonstrated their soli- 
darity with their Madrid colleagues. 

In the meantime, discontent is mounting 
throughout the country. Strikes by 7,000 
miners in the Asturias and by 5,200 
textiles workers in Catalonia may be 
only the beginning of a big push from 
below to liberalise Spain now that it is 
generally recognised that Franco him: 
self can’t last much longer, 
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Peter Willis 


Boring old erotics and 
Exquisite simplicity 


Two films here; one nice, one nasty. It is pleasantly 
novel to be able to report that the nice one - Claude 
Lelouch’s Un Homme et une Femme - is, for all its 
unabashed romanticism, the more realistic of the two. 
The unpleasant film, and it is almost excessively so, 
is Mademoiselle. The screenplay, by Jean Genet, con- 
cerns a chronically frustrated village schoolmistress 
(Jeanne Moreau) who fancies a randy, itinerant 
Italian woodcutter - identified by the pallic chain-saw 
he always - or almost always - carries on his shoulder. 
Incapable of attracting him, she takes to arson and 
other acts of vandalism, for which she wears “ dar- 
ing” black high-heeled shoes, and black lace gloves. 
In the melodramatic finalé the Italian, after spending 
a long and passionate night with the schoolmistress, 
is clobbered to death by irate rustics, who suspect 
a of the arson. Not surprisingly the fires suddenly 
stop. 

This dreary tale has been turned into a film - by 
Tony Richardson of all people - of almost painful 
banality, insensitivity, and downright thoughtlessness. 
For example, the handing out of unspeakable lines 
designed either to set the mood or advance the plot 
to individual members of the crowds, who recite them 
amid a flat and respectful silence on the part of their 
neighbours is frowned on even in school plays; in the 
Cinema, at any rate in the London Pavilion, the effect 
is uproarious. That the film could be so unconsciously 
and hilariously self-serious, particularly at its climac- 
tic moments, can be explained only by its morbid 
and obsessive eroticism. I would be able to make my 
meaning clearer at this point if I could find an 
appropriate antonym for morbid. Healthy eroticism 
hardly strike the right note, since part of the legiti- 
mate attraction of the erotic is a suggestion of some- 
thing arcane and forbidden. Nonetheless it is also 
life-affirmative, and Mademoiselle, despite what could 
be construed as a happy ending, is by no means that. 
Its concern with the minutiae of erotic symbology 
constantly threatens to deteriorate into a pathological 
fetishism, and we are left with a film bearing the 
morality of a third rate melodrama and a visual 
entertainment roughly comparable with a voyeuristic 
peepshow. 


Which brings us with some relief to Un Home et une 
Femme. One can easily see how it won the Grand 
Prix at Cannes last year. It commends itself to pro- 
fessional filmsters - critics, judges - by its superb 
camerawork, use of colour and location combined 
with a convincing but unobtrusive storyline which 
doesn’t distract too much from these visual qualities. 
The film is shot largely in colour, sometimes as at 
first, as the credits roll over the sea front at Deau- 
ville, in a hazy swirl of softened yellows and blue- 
greys, where a red fishing boat riding suddenly to- 
wards you out of the mist startles and pleases; some- 
times, particularly in the flashbacks, paint-bright and 
sharp, and reminiscent of Pierrot le Fou, which 
cheerful heartless film this one rather resembles in 
a curious, antithetical way. Again some sequences are 
in deep, vivid black and white. The changes are 
in fact so varied, and so subtly integrated with the 
mood of the film that after a while you begin not 
to notice them, and they work almost subliminally to 
involve you in the film. 
The story may be simple, but it is not at all super- 
ficial or casual. It concerns a man (Jean-Louis Trin- 
tignant) and a woman (Anouk Aimee), both widowed, 
who meet while visiting their respective children at a 
boarding-school in Deauville. He gives her a_ lift 
back to Paris, and during this, and subsequent long 
drives, they discover themselves to each other. He is 
a racing driver whose wife broke down and committed 
suicide while he was unconscious after a near-fatal 
crash. The woman was married to a film stunt man, 
was on the set when he was killed, and remains 
devoted to his memory. (“He is dead, but not yet 
for me”), almost to the point of rejecting her new 
lover for his sake. It is this interweaving of the 
past - shown in flashback as they drive back to 
Paris in the rain - and the present - her concern 
for him while he is driving in the Monte Carlo Rally, 
resulting in her spontaneous telegram (‘‘ Bravo! I 
love you, Anne’) when he wins - that makes it 
convincing rather than sentimental; happy without 
being banal. 
The performance of the two leading actors must also 
have a lot to do with the extraordinary conviction of 


BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


Chicanery, vagary and U Thant 


. sad, 


Anouk Aimee: “her face is classic . 
humourous, heroic, intelligent and fine.” 


the film. Anouk Aimee was particularly well-chosen; 
her face is a classic of its type, with its clear, flyaway 
bone structure, generous expressive smile. She is sad, 
humorous, heroic, intelligent and fine, a complete 
and exquisite embodiment of the warmth and human- 
ity that have gone into this film. 

But a discussion of the casting becomes somewhat 
redundant when one learns that the two stars subse- 
quently confirmed its appositeness by marrying each 
other. One can therefore never be quite sure whether 
it was their love than enhanced the film (there’s 
certainly one scene, in a restaurant with the two 
children, that looks very much like this) or whether 
they were inspired by the beauty of the film. Where 
does the circle begin, and does it matter? Certainly 
the result makes good the cinema’s claim to be the 
most total art form; it’s a profound emotional ex- 
perience, as real and affecting as any work of art 
can be. 

Dee ce ST 


If Washington really wants its profes- 
sion of full support for the UN and high 
respect for U Thant to be taken seriously 
from now on, it will have to come up 
with something better than the “re- 
ciprocal response”? demand with which 
it has turned aside U Thant’s recent 
appeals. It will have to demonstrate that 
its self-acknowledged power and pres- 
tige are real enough to enable it to 
ee a little; to halt the bombing of the 
orth, for example, without exacting a 
a major price from the other side. 
When Ambassador Goldberg delivered 
his now almost infamous note of De- 
cember 19 to the Secretary-General, in- 
viting him to “take whatever steps” he 
felt necessary to move the war nearer 
to the conference table, U Thant had 
no choice but to assume that unless the 
White House was wilfully sending him 
nothing but a carbon of earlier notes, 
the move meant that some kind of a 
concession would follow. 
Yet for eleven days nobody budged, and 
on December 30 U Thant replied. For 
the first time he named names and ap- 
a to the United States to stop 
mbing the North - unconditionally. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
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never of vegetarians, 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 
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special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


Within the indecent interval of about 
two hours, Ambassador Goldberg dis- 
patched his answer, after having “ care- 
fully reflected” on the  Secretary- 
General’s ideas. The second US note was 
merely a reiteration of the first. There 
appeared to be no point in its existence, 
save as a means of eating into some of 
U Thant’s press coverage. 

Like the December 19 note, the text 
of this one was noisily released to the 
press. This fact in itself, quite apart 
from its lack of substance, could hardly 
have been to the liking of U Thant, who 
strongly believes (as does everyone who 
has ever engaged in a sincere effort to 
mediate) that only quiet diplomacy can 
succeed, especially on so sensitive an 
issue. 

Moreover, Mr Goldberg had requested 
that his first note be issued as a circulat- 
ing Security Council document, thus 
making it doubly certain that this ex- 
change could never remain in the “ priv- 
ate” file. And in order to avoid leaving 
the impression that he made no reply, 
U Thant was obliged to have his answer 
handled in the same way. 

All this, of course, makes it just that 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 


much harder for U Thant to try to 
maintain some kind of thin line between 
actions he undertakes on a private, in- 
dividual basis, and those which fall with- 
in his strictly official domain. The dis- 
tinction at times is more artificial than 
real. For the moment, he is going on 
the assumption that Hanoi, without 
specifically accepting the distinction, may 
for the moment be willing to refrain 
from rejecting it. 

This, while it may not seem so, is an 
absolutely crucial point, since U Thant 
could scarcely continue as a mediator if 
he were plainly rejected by any one 
of the parties concerned (of which the 
NLF is the third). 

As for U Thant’s three points - (1) ces- 
sation of the bombing of the North, 
(2) all-round de-escalation of the fighting, 
and (3) full rights at the conference 
table for the NLF - Hanoi has no 
trouble with any but the second, and 
that because it feels that it ignores the 
gulf between the aggressor and the vic- 
tim. To the United States, however, the 
second seems to be the most acceptable 
of all, and in fact Washington would like 
to seé it as number 1 (but the order, 
in U Thant’s formulation, is of primary 
importance). 

The very recent Ethiopian proposal, 
while still lacking clarification, would 
seem to be an attempt to roll Washing- 
ton’s first chofce and U Thant’s up to- 
gether and have everything stop while 
a conciliation committee tries to move 
everyone to the conference table. But 
there would appear to be no advance 
here, since U Thant’s call for a complete 
cessation of the bombing of the North 
(an appeal concurred in by many world 
figures) is neutralised by this latest sug- 
gestion. 

Besides, it is hard to see how Hanoi 
could feel comfortable about an initiative 
that opens with consultations in Wash- 
ington and the UN. Again, the question 
arises: if it’s a serious move, with a 
will to succeed, why wasn’t it under- 
taken privately so that those pivotal ele- 
ments of “face” and “honour” would 
not become sticky factors? 


Indeed, U Thant’s three-part proposal 
was never intended to be battled out 
publicly either. And yet the most ob- 
vious inference to be drawn from Gold- 
berg’s rapid reply was that the United 
States would not accept his ‘ number 1,” 


On point number 3, Washington seems 
to have embarked upon a course of 
vagary-with-variations. Johnson has 
“moved” from a breezy assertion that 
the Viet Cong would get their position 
heard at the conference table to an 
“ assurance” that seating the VC would 
be “no unsurmountable obstacle.” To an 
adversary in a cruel and bloody war 
these statements are completely mean- 
ingless. And it is hard to escape the 
suspicion that when Secretary Rusk 
whose hardline-ism has had amazing 
durability, said last August that repre- 
sentation at the conference table is it- 
self a matter for negotiation, he was 
reiterating a fairly fundamental seg- 
ment of US policy. 


If so, then Washington has indeed, as 
of now, thrown out most of U Thant’s 
proposal. But the Secretary-General is 
neither depressed nor dismayed over 
this development. As he sees it, a pro- 
posal that was, in its original form, fully 
acceptable to one side or the other could 
achieve nothing in the present context. 
He knew, when he reversed himself and 
announced that he would accept another 
term, that nothing was going to be easy; 
in fact, according to some who are very 
close to the Secretary-General, he had 
said “no” in September largely because 
he couldn’t help feeling that by dissociat- 
ing himself from an organisation in 
which two of the combatants had no 
faith whatsoever he might fare better 
as a mediator. Then somewhere along 
the way he reassessed the value of his 
official credentials and agreed to stay 
on, convinced that he could in time make 
some ‘headway towards peace. 

He still believes he can. But certainly 
neither Washington nor that little band 
of client states that scattered criticism 
under the pretext of a search for “ eluci- 
dation” is helping to set the stage. 


Classifies 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts for 
series. Bax No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
Na. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


SOCIAL, Saturday March 4. Downs Hotel, 
Downs Road, London £5, 7.30 pm, East Lon- 
don Committee 100. 


Births 


CLARKE Mr & Mrs Loren K, 
January 29, Kazu (peace). 


a daughter, 


Personal 


DAILY HELP. What a godsend a daily help. 
What a godsend a dally copper to Destitute 
Children's Fund. Box gladly sent. War on 
Want, London WS. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official con- 
ference reporting, translating etc, Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London Nil. ENT 3324. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
Mable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
Containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


SELLING PEACE NEWS can actually be enjoy- 
able, and you gain 1td for each copy sold. 
Start in a small way and build up contacts. 
Special rates for student groups. Write to: 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
the resulting dividend is paid into the Peace 
News Fund. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greetings cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 5 Caledontan 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nt. 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London NI at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


“STUDY OUTLINE” - 1s (6s dozen) based 
on book ‘' Alternatives to War and Violence ”' 
8s 3d. Or free with each book. All post free. 
Recommended for teachers, adult classes. Pub- 
lished by Friends Peace Committee. From 
Caton, ‘‘ Newlands,’’ Long Road, Manningtree, 
Essex 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers, Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 
Euston Road. NW1. 


Situation vacant 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the position 
of Secretary of the British Council for Peace 
in Vietnam. Apply by end of February: BCPV, 
374 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


CND GENERAL SECRETARY. Salary not less 
than £1.040, To start April. Application forms 
and further particulars from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, WCl. 


SHORTHAND TYPIST still needed for Peace 
News office. Varied and interesting work. 
Phone (TER 4473) or write to Manager, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N}. 


Situations wanted 


SOLICITOR, BA, LLB Cantab, admitted 1957, 
wide experience, seeks early partnership 
Manchester area, Box 471. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street). 
Nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
pone advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
ireulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


10 February, Friday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 m. Guild Room, 
Darling Street Methodist Church, James Cam- 
eron film ‘‘ Western Eye Witness '' and Peggy 
Duff on her visit to Vietnam. 


11 February, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm_ sharp. 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. All day at Guild Room, 
Darlington Street Methodist Church. Film 
shows, bookstall and exhibition from BCPy. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Molineux Hotel. 
Discussion evening led by Peggy, Duff, John 
soa MP and Ken Post. Chairman: Eric 
‘urner. 


Meet 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


12 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel, 
Thorpe Street, Horsefair. Partisan folk club. 
EDGWARE. 3 pm. 246 Hale Lane. Edgware 
Peace Action Group meeting. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges). 
George Spencer: ‘‘ Walt Whitman & Brother 
John."' Order of the Great Companions. 


13 February, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 lg 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road, East London C.100 meeting. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Wulfrun Hall. 
Folk song concert to Aid for Vietnam (through 
Medical Aid and Oxfam). The Watersons, 
Trevor Lucas and Diz Disley. 


15 February, Wednesday 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tarle- 
ton Street, off Church Street. Liverpoo! Central 
PPU meeting. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


NOTTINGHAM. 8 pm, Alladins Cave Arts 
Centre, 53 Shakespeare Street, Stephen Morris 
reading modern beat poems with Jimmy Law- 
son and John Gill on guitars. Admission free. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Town Hall (Committee Room 
No 2). Open discussion group on ‘‘ socialist 
tactics.’’ ILP. 


16 February, Thursday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 8.15 pm. Congregational 
Church, Broadway. Ronald Mallone: ‘' Why 
nuclear disarmers should support the Fellow- 


ship Party.’’ YCND. 


HULL. 8 pm, The Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. Free- 
domfolk Club: Alex Glasgow of Gateshead 
(BBC Northern Drift programme). 


LONDON Ell, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Stan Lamborn's colour slides of 
Warsaw and The Hague. PPU. 


17 February, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 4. 8 pm. Dr Johnson House, 
Colmore Circus. Meeting on Rhodesia. Speak- 
ers: Dr Clatre Pulley, wife of the Rhodesian 
Opposition MP, and Nathan Shamuyarira, 
author of ‘‘ Crisis in Rhodesia.’’ UNA and AA. 


18 February, Saturday 


OXFORD. 11 am - 4 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, 43 St Giles. ‘‘ Marx and Christian 
Ethics '' - an open dialogue between William 


E. Barton and Dr John Lewis. Chairman: John 
Lord. SoF. 


19 February, Sunday 


LONDON Wi. 3.15 pm. March from Marble 
Arch to Peruvian Embassy in protest against 
threatened execution of peasant leader Hugo 
Blane and arrest of political prisoners in 
eru, 


21 February, Tuesday 


CHISLEHURST. 8 pm. Co-op Hall (near 
Library). Vietnam meeting. Film ‘‘ Western 
Eyewitness in the North of Vietnam." Speak- 
ers: Lord Willis, Dorothy Woodman, John 
Mendelson MP, Alistair Macdonald MP. Rev 
Francis Noble. PVC. 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
‘‘The Common Market: Should Britain. En- 
ter?’’ Speakers: Eric Heffer MP, Stan Orme 


MP. Labour Peace Fellowship. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middie East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41g 2d. 1 year 80s, 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News. c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Secretary assistant 


urgently needed for the general 
manager of Peace News/Hous- 
mans/Endsleigh Cards as a result 
of staff rearrangements and devel- 
opments in our work. Shorthand 
typing, business experience and ini- 
tiative main requirements for join- 
ing a busy team on practical work 
for the movement. Please write de- 
tailing business and movement ex- 
perience etc. 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nil 
TER 4473. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone : TER 4473 


Have you had 
your order? 


Housmans regrets that during the 
latter months of 1966 some litera- 
ture and badge orders, and some 
enquiries, did not receive our usual 
attention. This failure was only dis- 
covered by Dora Dawtry some 
weeks after the departure of a 
temporary worker. 

If you have a complaint please send 
details at once to Harry Mister, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Se a - NL ET Te I 


Islington International Friendship Council 


Invitation 
to a conference on 


RACE TOWARDS TOLERANCE 


Mutual Tolerance: Mrs Shirley Williams MP, Minister of State for 


Education and Science 
Cultural Diversity: Dr David Pitt 


Equal Opportunity: Eric Silver (Guardian features writer) 


2.30 Saturday 25 February 1967 
Islington Town Hall 
Tea and refreshments provided 


200,000 first printing 


Children in Vietnam 


A tragic and powerful appeal on behalf of the burned, orphaned and 
hungry innocents of Vietnam. With full colour pictures, Foreword by 
Dr Benjamin Spock, text by William F. Popper of Commission on 
Human Rights in New York, reprinted from the radical US monthly 


“ Ramparts.” 


ORDER NOW FROM HOUSMANS 
2s 6d (post 6d), 27s 6d dozen, 132s 100 post free 
Supply expected any day from US 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N1 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Psychedelic Prayers 
from the Tao Te Ching 
BY TIMOTHY LEARY 


This is a small private printing preceding hard cover publication, 
which will be a collectors item in six months. 


Psychedelic vellum - ninety-six pages 


Fifty-five poems, in preparation for the session, for re-entry, odes to 
the energy process, to the genetic code, to the external and internal 


sense organs. 


Each copy will contain an original design by a psychedelic artist and 


will be autographed by the author. 
Soft Cover: $3.00 


Order from: League for Spiritual Discovery, 
Post Office Box 175, Millbrook, NY 12545, USA 
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Boost for Polaris launch protest 


Bob Overy writes: Roy Mason, the De- 
fence Equipment Minister, and the 
Bishop of Chester, who will officiate at 
the Polaris launch, have given a signifi- 
cant boost to the campaign against 
Britain’s second submarine to be 
equipped with nuclear weapons, accord- 
ing to Dick Nettleton, North-West Or- 
ganiser of CND. The Polaris submarine, 
Renown, will be launched from Cammell 
Laird’s shipyards in Birkenhead by the 
wife of Defence Minister, Denis Healey, 
on February 25. 

Mason delivered a “harsh rebuke” to 


the management and men at Cammell 
Laird’s a week ago, angry that work on 
the second Polaris submarine is three 
months behind schedule. Apparently, 
this will interfere with plans for some 
vital NATO exercise to be performed 
in 1968. Said Dick Nettleton: “Mr 
Mason has helped to raise the discussion 
on Polaris to a new level.” . 

The point is, where will the Polaris be 
deployed when finally it is ready? Will 
it be used against the Russians, in which 
case new missiles will have to be de- 
veloped, since the present missiles have 


Spontaneous ‘human 


Cambridge Peace Action is planning 
anti-Polaris activity simultaneously with 
the North-West CND campaign. Peter 
Cadogan argues in a letter to Peace 
News that: “it would be a good idea 
to have Polaris-launching responses at a 
score of places throughout the country.” 


A series of stunts will help to publicise 
the Cambridge demonstration during a 
ten-days build-up before February 25. A 
leaflet is being produced describing pre- 
parations for nuclear war. It is hoped 
to get support from outside Cambridge 


pea 
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be-in’ at Cambridge 
but, in general, the emphasis is on spon- 
taneity. ; 
On February 25 the demonstrators will 
meet at Christ’s Pieces in Cambridge at 
11 am for a march through the city, 
carrying ‘“‘a cardboard outline model” 
of a Polaris submarine, to Parker’s 
Piece. A “human bein (just doing 
things naturally) ” of folk-singing, poetry 
and so on will take place between 12 
and 2 pm; the march will then proceed 
to RSG 4 where the submarine will be 
deposited. Details: Rupert Scott, 63 
Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


Swap you Blake for Malta. 


Soldier: father appeals 


Peace News has received the following 
appeal from V. J. Warman of 60 Divinity 
Road, Oxford, an AEU shop steward 
whose son is in the army: 

“JT am making an appeal on behalf of 
Robin Warman who has been in the 
Colchester Military Prison for the last 
three months, and will serve another 
three. Since he has just done three days 
bread and water for refusing to ‘ soldier’ 
it might well be more. 

“He is not in any strict sense a pacifist, 
but nevertheless has learnt enough from 
the army to be certain that it is morally 
wrong for him to be in it. At the age of 
seventeen, he was talked into ‘ joining- 


Grayston again 


Sydney Grayston, the sailor who deser- 
ted from HMS Gurkha (see Peace News, 
January 27), has sent to Peace News a 
copy of another of his letters to the 
authorities. The letter, dated February 
4, and sent to the Navy minister and 
his captain, claims that they have tried 
to hush-up his “resignation,” but that 
he will explain in full his reasons to 
the press: 

“T would like to inform you that at- 
tempts on your part to trace my where- 
abouts have been, as far as I can per- 
ceive, few and inconsequential. By varied 
routes of communication that I am 
privileged to make use of, I have been 
told that you are giving no information 
to the press concerning my disappear- 
ance just after Christmas. 

“TY therefore feel obliged to enlighten 
such interested parties as there are, not 
only about my resignation, but on other 
matters that you, as a body, so carefully 
conceal from the public eye in order to 
ape up your inordinate disorganisa- 
ion. 

The copy that Peace News has is signed 
by Sydney Grayston. 
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up’ so as to become a PT instructor, 
as he did not know any other way to 
achieve this. His parents, being social- 
ists, did consider refusing consent, but 
eventually decided that they had not the 
right to interfere. 

“Soon after qualifying as an instructor, 
he lost his ‘tapes’ because he was ex- 
pected not to mix with privates and he 
persisted in putting friendship before 
rank. In July 1964, his elder brother, 
Chris, was killed in a car crash and this 
upset Rob deeply; his family had always 
been very united and the eldest brother 
had also been killed in a crash three 
years before. So it was in a somewhat 
mentally disturbed state that Rob was 
sent abroad a few months later. 

“He was in the Far East throughout 
1965 and it was in Borneo, finding him- 
self involved in military action, that his 
conscience first became troubled by the 
army. At the time, however, this was 
only manifested in terms of fairly 
violent mutiny. But, on return to Eng- 
land, he went absent as soon as he 
finished his disembarkation leave, going 
on the run repeatedly until he was final- 
ly picked up as a deserter in early 
October and court-martialled. 

“If and when he comes out in May, he 
will immediately be sent to join his 
battalion in Germany - unless he can 
either buy himself out, or the authorities 
should be persuaded to change their 
minds and give him his conscientious 
discharge. Buying himself out would 
cost £200. His family are in straightened 
financial circumstances and are in no 
position to help. 

“ As yet, £20 has been raised. I should 
therefore like help, either from those 
who could afford to give something or 
from anyone who can needle an MP into 
putting pressure for a discharge. I 
should be glad to hear if anyone can 
help or suggest action in any other direc- 
tion. j 
“Yours sincerely, V. J. Warman.” 
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been rendered obsolete by the Russian 
anti-missile system; or will it be used 
against the Chinese, east of Suez; or 
will it just be completed and “ phased 
out” because obsolete? Dick Nettleton 
points out that Mason’s widely-publicised 
remarks - termed “a clanger” by the 
Morning Star - give new currency to 
debate about the obsolescence of Bri- 
tain’s nuclear deterrent and its function. 
This will receive new impetus when the 
Defence Estimates are published later 
this month. 

The Bishop of Chester has been in the 
news on other grounds. Liverpool YCND 
picketed Chester Cathedral last Sunday. 
A group from London FoR is going up 
to call on the Bishop next Sunday (con- 
tact: Viv Broughton CHA 9361 - work). 
His recent decision not to bless the 
vessel but only those who sail in her is 
a bit disingenuous, and has been widely 
reported in the North. The Bishop claims 
that he took this decision some time 
before CND Christians got on to him. 
He is not believed. North-West CND 
theologians are working out what their 
new response should be, now they’ve got 
him on the run. 

Plans for the demonstration on February 
25 are going ahead. North-West CND 
know definitely that seven or eight 
coaches will be coming up from differ- 
ent parts of the country. They hope 
that as many as 1,000 people will arrive 
for the march to the shipyards and the 
vigil. They are organising ‘“ Aldermas- 
ton-style accommodation” and a public- 


LATE NEWS 
Tet New Year 


The Council for The Leadership of the 
Unified Buddhist Church (Vien Hoa 
Dao) has just announced a “ Week of 
Prayer for Peace” which will be held 
throughout Vietnam by all Buddhists 
from the Tet, the Lunar New Year Day 
(February 9), until February 15. “ Broth- 
ers and sisters” all over the world are 
asked “to heartily join their prayer to 
ours.” 

Letters of support should be addressed 
to: The Venerable Thich Thien Hoa, 
Chairman, Vien Hoa Dao, An Quang 
Temple, 243 Su Van Hanh, Saigon- 
Cholon (South Vietnam). 
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KOSYGIN HERE 


Bob Overy reports: As Peace News went 
to press several known peace activists in 
London were telephoning to say that 
their every move was being watched by 
members of the special branch, obvious- 
ly anxious that Mr Kosygin should come 
to no harm or embarrassment. A gentle- 
man calling himself “Comrade Nestor 
Makhno” had sent us a press release 
from Highgate Cemetery, announcing a 
celebration for mid-day next Sunday, 
February 12, when “the new Czar, Czar 
Kosygin himself” will be lunching with 
Edward Heath, leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party at the Carlton Club, 69 Great 
James Street. Those attending were in- 
vited to wear red shirts, red coats, red 
ties, red hats etc and, curiously, carry 
red balloons inscribed “The People.” 
These balloons were to be burst as Mr 
Kosygin made his exit, and musical en- 
tertainment was to be provided “on tin 
plates.” 


Aldwych Theatre February 26 7.30 pm 


ity “carcade”; a special leaflet, entitled 
“Cathy Can’t Live in a Nuclear Sub- 
marine,” suitable for distribution all 
over the country, has been produced, 
stating “the CND case” and giving de 
tails of the demonstration, and is avail- 
able price 25s a thousand from Tib Lane. 
Christian CND is planning an all-night 
prayer vigil in Birkenhead on the day 
before the launch, and a “ living cross” 
of supporters as the launch takes place. 
For all information, contact: NW CND, 
14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2 (061 BLA 
7511), or CND, 14 Grays Inn Road, WC1 
(CHA 3506). 


VIETNAM ART | 


Deep in thought, a man at the Artists’ 
Exhibition in aid of the Medical Aid 
Committee for Vietnam, which is open 
daily (12 noon - 9 pm, including Sun- 
days) until February 17 at the New 
Exhibition Hall of the London Borough 
of Camden, Camden Studios, Camden 
Street, London NW1. One hundred and 
fifty works of art have so far been con- 
tributed to the exhibition, and more than 
£2,000 has been raised from sales. The 
organisers hope to clear the exhibition. 
Contributors include John Piper and 
Patrick Henry. The exhibition was 
opened on February 1 by John Berger. 
(Photo: Graham Keen.) 


Royal Shakespeare Theatre Club Night 


TWO OPEN DEBATES ON WAR 
USA/Vietnam 1966 
Athens/Sparta 431-404 BC 


An examination of two democratic nations. 2,099 years avart, debating 
publicly the pros and cons of their major wars 

A two-part reading of THE FULBRIGHT HEARINGS ON VIETNAM 
followed by THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Appearing: Dean Rusk Pericles 
Socrates 


Robert McNamara 


Senator Fulbright Alcibiades 

Tony Church, Sebastian Shaw, David Waller, 

Timothy West and 25 other leading members of the RSC 
as the statesmen and generals of Athens, Sparta and 


the USA 


Admission 10s 6d, 5s. Application by post only to: Secretary, Royal Shakespeare 
Club, Aldwych Theatre, WC2. Mark your envelope “WAR” and enclose s.a.e. 
Box Office (TEM 6404) open for personal and telephone bookings from 3 pm on 


Sunday February 26. 


185 Fonthill Read, 


London N4. 


